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A Comparison of Three Measures of Socioeconomic 
Status 


By George A. Lundberg and Pearl Friedman+t 


ABSTRACT 


A sample of 232 families in a rural township in Vermont was scored for 
socioeconomic status according to the Chapin scale, the Guttman-Chapin scale 
and the Sewell scale. The results are analyzed from the standpoint of the 
characteristics of the three scales as revealed by a detailed analysis of the ten 
cases showing greatest discrepancies in scores. The scores of the Guttman 
revision of the Chapin scale agree quite closely with those of the Chapin scale, 
except for a tendency of the Guttman revision to reduce still further the low 
scores. The correlation between the Chapin and the Sewell scores is r = +.76; 
between the Guttman revision and the Sewell, r = +.73. Scale scores are also 
compared with the self-ratings of the families studied. 


RESUMEN 


Una muestra de 232 familias en un poblado rural de Vermont fué calificada 
de acuerdo con las escalas Chapin, Guttman-Chapin y Sewell para medir el 
estado socioeconémico. Los resultados son analizados desde el punto de vista de 
las caracteristicas de las tres escalas segin manifestadas por medio de un 
andlisis detallado de los diez casos que muestran mayor wy en los 
resultados. Los resultados de la revisién Guttman de la escala Chapin se 
acercan mucho a los de la escala Chapin, excepto que la revisién Guttman 
tiende a rebajar aun mas los resultados bajos. La correlacién entre los resul- 
tados Chapin y Sewell es r = +.76; entre la revisién Guttman y Sewell, 
r = +.73. Los resultados de las escalas también son comparados con las califi- 





caciones aplicadas a si mismas por las familias incluidas en el estudio. 


Definition of concepts and testing 
of hypotheses are carried out in the 
mature sciences through the use of 
appropriate instruments of observa- 
tion and measurement. The perfect- 
ing of such instruments must pro- 
ceed in the social as in the other sci- 
ences by extensive testing of tenta- 
tive scales through comparison of the 
results shown by different types of 
instruments and through the correla- 
tion of such results with accepted 
criteria of validity. The necessary 
data for the improvement of the 
scales and the interpretation of their 
results can be secured only from care- 
ful analysis of the results of many 
applications of the scales to actual 
and varied samples of phenomena. 


—_—_— 


+ Bennington College. 


The present paper reports the re- 
sults achieved in a Vermont rural 
township from scoring 232 homes 
with three measures of socioeco- 
nomic status, namely: (1) the Chap- 
in Social Status Scale 1933, Revised 
1936; (2) the Guttman-Chapin 
Seale, 1942 (same as (1) but with 
differently weighted items) ;? and (3) 
the Sewell Scale, 1940.8 


*F. S. Chapin, The Measurement of So- 
cial Status (University of Minnesota Press, 
1933). Reprinted with revisions, 1936. 

*L. Guttman, “A Revision of Chapin’s 
Social Status Scale,” American Sociological 
Review, VII (1942), 362-369. 

*W. H. Sewell, The Construction and 
Standardization of a Scale for the Measure- 
ment of the Socio-Economic Status of Okla- 
homa Farm Families. Oklahoma Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College, Technical 
Bulletin No. 9 (Stillwater, Oklahoma, 1940). 
See also W. H. Sewell, “The Development 
of a Sociometric Scale,” Sociometry, 
(1942), 279-297. 
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The population scored lives in a 
rural area including an unincorpo- 
rated village in southwestern Ver- 
mont. The population of the entire 
township in 1940 according to the 
Federal census was 1577; the number 
of families, 418. A comparison of the 
occupational distribution for the 
whole township according to a con- 
temporary directory* and for the 
sample scored is shown in table I. 


TABLE I. OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE POPULATION OF SHAFTSBURY TOWN- 
SHIP, VERMONT, 1941 





Survey Sample Manning’s Directory 





% % 

Farmers 30.1 26.2 
Skilled 13.2 8.4 
Semi-skilled 21.5 20.8 
Unskilled 7.3 13.5 
White collar 8.2 10.6 
Business 4.3 4.1 
Professional 4.7 4.1 
None 10.7 12.3 

100.0 100.0 
Number of cases (233) (370) 





It will be seen that the occupational 
distribution of our sample ap- 
proaches very closely the occupational 
distribution of the township as a 
whole. Only in one instance, namely, 
the proportion of unskilled, does our 
sample differ from the whole popula- 
tion by as much as 6.2%. There is 
strong reason to believe that our 
sample is highly representative not 
only of this township but of a much 
larger area of rural New England. 
However, the present paper is pri- 





*Manning’s Bennington, Shaftsbury and 
Arlington Directory (Volume 28, A. 
Manning & Company, March, 1942). 
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marily concerned with the compari- 
son of three different measures of 
socioeconomic status rather than 
with the representativeness of the 
scores and other findings, which will 
be reported in a later paper. 

Chart I and tables II and III show 
the distribution of scores for each of 
the three instruments. The difference 
in position of the curves on the hori- 
zontal scale indicates, of course, 
merely the difference in the basis of 
standardization, i.e., the absolute 
values assigned to different items 
constituting the scale. This basis for 
the Chapin scale, both in its original 
and its revised form, is considerably 
lower than for the Sewell scale, as is 
indicated by their respective means. 
(See table IV.) Of greater interest is 
(1) the distribution of scores around 
their respective means (table IV) 
and (2) the reasons for the occur- 
rence of radically different relative 
scores for the same home, according 
to the three scales (table VI). The 
latter point will be considered below. f 

As will be seen from chart I, the 
chief effect of the Guttman revision 
of the Chapin scale is to decrease 
certain low scores to a degree which 
distorts the normality of the distribu- 
tion as compared with both the un- 
revised Chapin scores and the Sewell f 
scores. The correlation between the f 
scores of the Sewell and the Guttman- f 
Chapin scale is also lower than when 
the unrevised Chapin scores are used. f 
(Guttman-Chapin and Sewell, r = 
+ .73 + .031; unrevised Chapin and 
Sewell, r= + .76 + .028.) The rea- 
son for the sharp increase in the fre 
quency of the lower scores of the 
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Chart I. 


The Distribution of Scores of Socio-Economic Status of 233 


Families of a Rural Vermont Township According to the Chapin, 
Chapin-Guttman, and Sewell Scales, 1941. 


TABLE II. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 
CHAPIN SociAL Status Scores (Shafts- 
bury Township, Vermont, 1941) 








225 and over 
232 





Guttman-Chapin scale is the rela- 
tively heavy increase in weights 
which the revision assigned to nega- 


tive answers to the subjective items 
of the original Chapin scale. Thus, a 
“spotted or stained” condition of the 
living room and furnishings was 
weighted —4 in the Chapin scale 
(1936) as compared with —19 in the 
Guttman revision. The corresponding 
weights on the item “articles strewn 
about in disorder” are —2 (Chapin) 
as against —20 (Guttman). Nega- 
tive weights of other items of this 
type are also heavily increased in the 
Guttman revision. Altogether, the 
negative weights in Part II of the 
Chapin Scale are increased by Gutt- 
man a total of 61 points whereas the 
increase in positive weights on the 
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corresponding items total only 33.5 
This accounts for the asymetrical dis- 
tribution of the low scores in the 
Guttman revision (chart I). 

TABLE III. FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF 


SEWELL SOCcICcCECONOMIC STATUS SCORES 
(Shaftsbury Township, Vermont, 1941) 








Score F 
110-119 2 
120-129 2 
130-139 3 
140-149 10 
150-159 12 
160-169 24 
170-179 32 
180-189 44 
190-199 42 
200-209 32 
210-219 23 
220-229 4 
230-239 1 
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Whether the results shown by the 
revised scale or by the original shall 
be regarded as more valid for the 
cases here under consideration de- 
pends, of course, upon what criteria 
of validity we adopt. If the “common 
sense” criterion of the field workers 
in this survey is adopted, the feeling 
was that the Guttman revision as- 
signed too much weight to the sub- 
jective items in the Chapin scale. 
Not only are these items objection- 
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able in themselves because they are 
relatively subjective, but they are 
also highly dependent on chance fac- 
tors such as the particular time of 
the interview (e.g. “house cleaning” 
time, soon after moving into a house, 
etc.). Assuming a random sample, 
which was certainly approached in 
the present case, and assuming that 
in a random sample socioeconomic 
status is normally distributed, the 
distortion of the normality of the dis- 
tribution by the Guttman revision of 
the Chapin scale suggests the pres- 
ence of spurious factors in the con- 
siderations on which the revision is 
based. In any event, the Guttman re- 
vision results in a higher coefficient 
of variation for the distribution as a 
whole (table IV). 

The distribution of scores obtained 
from the Sewell scale for this sample 
is conspicuously homogeneous and 
symmetrical. A coefficient of varia- 
tion of only 11.9% as compared with 
46.3% (Chapin scale) and 64.5% 
(Guttman Revision) characterizes in 
a summary fashion one of the results 
of the application of the three 
measures. 

It will be recalled that the Sewell 
scale was standardized for farm fam- 


TABLE IV. COMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES ACCORDING TO THREE SCALES 











Scales 
Measures Chapin Guttman-Chapin Sewell 
Mean 108.2 92.2 184.8 
Median 104.1 100.8 186.9 
Mode 90.1 101.9 188.5 
Standard Deviation 50.2 59.5 22.0 
Coefficient of Variation 46.3% 64.5% 11.9% 





*L. Guttman, op. cit., p. 366. 
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ilies in Oklahoma whereas the Chap- 
in scale was standardized for urban 
working class families in Minneap- 
olis.* This fact and certain details of 
its construction suggest that the 
Sewell scale should be the more valid 
instrument for the sample here un- 
der consideration. In order to ob- 
serve, however, the operation of each 
of the three instruments in particu- 
lar cases, we consider below a se- 
lected group of actual cases in which 
the discrepancies between the three 
scales were largest. 

Table VI indicates the relative 
decile positions of ten cases on which 
scores secured from the Chapin scale 
and from the Sewell scale showed the 
greatest discrepancy. The table also 
shows the position of these cases on 
the Guttman-Chapin scale. To make 
the scores comparable their decile 
position in their respective distribu- 
tions is given in the last three 
columns of the table. 

These are, of course, extreme cases. 
The correlation noted above (r = 
+.76) between the scores of the 
Chapin and the Sewell scales for this 
sample indicates that, on the whole, 
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there is good agreement in their re- 
sults. A careful scrutiny of the cases 
of maximum disagreement is val- 
uable, however, in revealing the pe- 
culiarities of either or both scales. 
Accordingly, we consider below the 
particular conditions surrounding 
these cases which resulted in the 
gross disagreement of the two prin- 
cipal scales in the relative socioeco- 
nomic rating of these families and 
the effect of the Guttman revision in 
each case (table VI). 

The low Chapin score of Case 217 
is due chiefly to the’ absence of fire- 
place with utensils, desk, and pe- 
riodicals, especially the last item, 
which in this scale receives a weight 
of 8 points for each periodical taken. 
On the other hand, the Sewell scale 
credits this family with 14 points for 
high school education of both hus- 
band and wife and gives them a total 
of 38 points for church membership, 
church and Sunday School attend- 
ance, and the wife’s membership in 
the P.-T.A. Thus the Sewell scale 
assigns a total of 52 points to aspects 
of the family’s social status for which 
they receive no points on the Chapin 


*The average scores of farm and village homes on the two scales in our sample were 


as follows: 


TABLE V. CHAPIN AND SEWELL AVERAGES FOR FARM AND FOR VILLAGE HOMES 














CHAPIN SEWELL 
Farm Village Farm Village 
(N = 126) (N = 105) (N = 126) (N = 105) 
Mean 101 112 180 190 
Median 96 111 181 191 
Mode 74 106 174 189 





The mean score for village homes on both scales is about 10 points ‘higher’ than for 
farm homes: The distributions are not otherwise significantly different. - 
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TABLE VI. EXTREME CASES OF DISAGREEMENT IN SOCIOECONOMIC SCORES ACCORDING 
TO THE CHAPIN SCALE, THE GUTTMAN-CHAPIN SCALE, AND THE SEWELL SCALE 
Scale Scores Deciles 
Case Chapin Guttman- Sewell * 
(Serial Gesne Chapin Seen Chapin Guttman- Sewell 
Number) Some Chapin 
3 62 99 192 2 5 6 
5 242 127 186 9 x 5 
34 102 67 207 5 4 9 
41 96 123 211 5 7 9 
79 36 13 188 1 2 6 
111 70 7 200 3 2 8 
176 156 8 160 9 2 2 
205 74 64 193 3 3 7 
217 82 78 208 4 4 iS) 
226 105 130 210 5 8 oo] 











scale. The Sewell scale further takes 
into consideration the relatively 
spacious and comfortable house 
(room-person ratio, 7 points) with 
running water (8 points), kitchen 
sink (7 points) and separate kitchen, 
dining room, and living room (18 
points). The items enumerated above 
altogether account for about half of 
the points in the total score on the 
Sewell scale. The Chapin scale assigns 
no credit to these features. The Gutt- 
man revision places this case in the 
same decile of its distribution as does 
the Chapin scale, namely, the fourth. 
The Sewell scale places the family in 
the ninth decile. There is no doubt 
that by the standards existing in this 
community this family belongs above 
the mode as the Sewell scale places 
it, rather than at the mode as the 
Chapin scale has it. On a self-rating 
scale of “very comfortable,” “com- 
fortable,” “not so comfortable,” this 
family further confirmed the validity 
of the Sewell rating by estimating 
itself as “very comfortable.” 

The same general factors in vary- 
ing degrees also account for the dis- 


crepancy in the scores assigned by 
the two scales to Cases 3, 34, 41, 111, 
205, and 226. In Cases 3 and 226 
the Guttman revision agrees more 
nearly with the Sewell scale, by plac- 
ing the case in an adjoining decile. 
In Cases 34 and 111 the discrepancy 
is increased slightly by the Guttman 
revision, but it agrees closely with 
the Chapin score. In Case 41 the 
Guttman revision places the case in 
an intermediate position as compared 
to the the other two scales. Case 205 
is placed in the same relative posi- 
tions by the Chapin scale and the 
Guttman revision. 

Another case of this type but with 
some differences in detail is Case 79. 
The Chapin scale places it in the first 
decile, whereas the Sewell scale 
places it slightly above the mean and 
exactly at the mode for this com- 
munity. The Guttman revision agrees 
closely with the Chapin scale. Again 
the self-rating of “comfortable” 
agrees with the Sewell score. The low 
Chapin score is the result of no large 
rug, no window drapes, no fireplace, 
library table, armchairs, piano bench, 
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desk, or periodicals. In addition, the 
general condition of the living room 
and furniture further reduces the 
score by almost the maximum pos- 
sible. On the basis of the data taken 
into consideration in the Chapin 
scale, this seems to be a family leg- 
itimately classified as of low status. 
The Sewell scale in this case arrives 
at its total score by the accumuiation 
of small credits for the more numer- 
ous items which it includes. The 
house and the room-person ratio re- 
ceive minimum credit, except for a 
separate kitchen and finished floors 
and woodwork. On the other hand, 
the case receives maximum credit for 
piped water, kitchen sink, linoleum 
on the kitchen floor and power 
washer. Also the family receives 
maximum credit for education of both 
husband and wife and the latter’s 
church membership and participa- 
tion in the P.T.A., but very little 
credit for other social participation. 
The general picture is that of a large 
family of a skilled industrial worker 
which by common sense standards is 
perhaps regarded in the community 
as of average status. 

In Case 5 a radically different set 
of circumstances accounts for the dis- 
crepancy in the scores on the Chapin 
and the Sewell scales, with the Gutt- 
man revision again agreeing closely 
with the Chapin rating. The high 
Chapin score (242) is accounted for 
almost entirely by the fact that the 
family takes 15 periodicals which on 
the Chapin scale receive 8 points 
each. This weight is reduced in the 
Guttman revision to 2, which ac- 
counts mainly for the lower Gutt- 


man score (126). The explanation of 
the surprisingly large number of pe- 
riodicals was that “they just love to 
read”. The wife also said “I’d like to 
write books” in answer to the ques- 
tion “If you could do whatever you 
liked, what would you most desire to 
do?” Since this literary urge does 
not receive specific recognition in the 
Sewell scale, the case receives only an 
average score on this scale although 
it receives the maximum credit for 
possession of books (8) and for the 
wife’s education (8) and next to 
maximum credit for the husband’s 
education (6). On the other hand, 
the family score on church and Sun- 
day School attendance and member- 
ship in farm cooperatives and 
P.T.A. is the minimum. Also, there 
is no piped water in the house, and 
no rugs or carpets on the living room 
floor, no telephone and no life insur- 
ance. Clearly this is a case of neglect 
of the “physical” in favor of the 
“spiritual” life, and whether it is 
more properly rated in the ninth 
decile by the Chapin Scale or the fifth 
decile on the Sewell Scale is one of 
these questions which must be de- 
cided entirely on the basis of what- 
ever criteria of validation are 
adopted. The family rates itself as 
comfortable, which is in agreement 
with the Sewell rating (fifth decile). 
Whichever way it is decided, the de- 
cision must be kept in mind as a 
fundamental one in the definition of 
the term socioeconomic status when- 
ever that term as defined by a given 
scale is used. There is obviously no 
point in trying to settle the question 
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by arguing about what socioeco- 
nomic status “really is’’. 

A similar but even more aggra- 
vated case is 176, which falls in 
the second decile of the Sewell distri- 
bution and in the ninth decile of the 
Chapin distribution. (The self-rating 
was “comfortable”). The high Chap- 
in score results chiefly from the fact 
that the family reports taking nine 
periodicals. The Sewell scale, on the 
other hand, credits the family with 
minimum or low scores on education, 
participation in church and com- 
munity organizations, and records 
that there is no separate kitchen and 
dining room. The apparent incon- 
gruity of the large number of period- 
icals in this situation is partly ex- 
plained by the fact that the list in- 
cludes Hunting and Fishing, Field 
and Stream, National Sportsman, 
Woman’s Day, American Agricul- 
turist, and New England Homestead. 
The Guttman revision of the score of 
this case (8) brings it into the same 
decile on this scale as it is on the 
Sewell Scale. This results from the 
reduced weight given to periodicals 
in the Guttman revision and from 
the heavy penalties assigned by this 
scale to poor and unkempt conditions 
of articles in the living room. 

Thus, in three of the ten cases of 
extreme discrepancy, namely Cases 
3, 176, and 226, the Guttman revision 
agrees more nearly with the Sewell 
rating. In six cases (5, 34, 79, 111, 
205, 217) the Guttman and the 
Chapin scores agree more closely; 
and in one case (41) the Guttman 
revision takes an intermediate po- 
sition. With the exception of one case 


(41), the self-rating of all of these 
ten families corresponded more 
closely to the Sewell score. 

The self-rating consisted of asking 
the person interviewed, usually the 
wife, after the Sewell schedule had 
been completed, whether she would 
characterize the family situation as 
“very comfortable,” “comfortable,” 
or “not so comfortable.” The question 
is, of course, somewhat ambiguous, 
and somewhat delicate under exist- 
ing conventions. It was not intended 
to use the results as tests of validity 
of the scales but rather as an indica- 
tion of the standards of individual 
cases and as a possible clue to malad- 
justment. The statistical results se- 
cured from the question were as 
follows: 

On the whole, the population takes 
an optimistic view of their situation. 
Eighty-eight percent of all answer- 
ing the question rate themselves as 
“comfortable” or “very comfortable,” 
including more than half (62%) of 
those in the lowest 23% of the 
Sewell distribution. (The proportion 
not answering is about the same in 
each socioeconomic group.) Of the 
middle 51% of the distribution, three 
times as many (18) regard them- 
selves as “very comfortable” as com- 
pared to those who regard them- 
selves as “not so comfortable” (6), 
although the overwhelming majority 
(70) in this middle group regard 
themselves as “comfortable.” The 
upper 26% of the Sewell distribution 
are the most conservative in their 
self-estimate, since more of them 
(26) .regard themselves as only “com- 
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TABLE VII. SeEtr-RATING oF 230 RuRAL FAMILIES COMPARED TO THEIR SOCIOECO- 
NOMIC RATING ON THE SEWELL SCALE (Shaftsbury, Vermont, 1941) 
Sewell Scores Not so Comfortable Very No Total 
Comfortable Comfortable Answer 

Under 170 15 26 1 11 53 
(Lower 23%) 

170-199 6 70 18 24 118 
(Middle 51%) 

200 and up 0 26 23 10 59 
(Upper 26%) 

Total 21 122 42 45 230 
Percent 9. 53. 18. 19. 99. 




















fortable” rather than as “very com- 
fortable” (23). 

The recent notable growth in num- 
ber and quality of scales of the type 
here under consideration is un- 
doubtedly one of the most encourag- 
ing developments in recent social 
science. The significance of these in- 
struments in the testing of hy- 
potheses and the development of sci- 
entific theory far transcends their 
other “practical” values. The greatest 
weakness of the social sciences is not 
their paucity of generalizations but 
the lack of reliable techniques of de- 
termining under what conditions 
these generalizations are true and to 
what extent they are true under vary- 
ing conditions. As P. W. Bridgman’ 
has pointed out, in science a question 
is regarded as meaningless unless a 
set of operations can be specified and 
carried out which would yield a de- 
finitive answer. This fact is only be- 
ginning to be faced in the social sci- 





"The Logic A Modern Physics (Macmil- 
lan, 1932), p. 


ences. Hitherto it has been customary 
to regard the development of instru- 
ments for the objective definition of 
the categories and testing of hypo- 
theses in sociological theorizing as a 
somewhat pedantic side issue. Actu- 
ally, this is a crucial matter without 
which social theorizing is meaning- 
less in Bridgman’s sense. The elab- 
orate theories which today constitute 
the pricipal content of the social sci- 
ences, remain, in effect, merely hypo- 
theses until they are more specifically 
defined and tested. 

This end cannot be achieved until 
more specific definitions of the con- 
cepts used in sociological theory are 
formulated. It is not a matter of 
arriving at a single “true” definition 
of such words as “status,” “prestige,” 
“class,” etc., but a matter of invent- 
ing instruments of whatever number 
or graduations are necessary mean- 
ingfully to discriminate with objec- 
tivity and precision the phenomena 
and the relationships we talk about 
in our theorizing. The development 
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of scales and tests for the measure- 
ment of abilities, personality traits, 
attitudes, and other personal charac- 
teristics has greatly advanced psy- 
chology and sociology in the last two 
decades. There are some evidences 
that the necessities of the present 
war may impart a considerable im- 
petus to this movement. It is to be 
hoped that a substantial part of 
future developments will be in the 
direction of defining more objectively 
the distinctively sociological con- 
cepts which figure so largely in the 
theorizing of all the social sciences. 





DISCUSSION OF LUNDBERG-FRIEDMAN PAPER 


By Genevieve Knupfer and 
Robert K. Merton* 


“Validity” refers to a covariation of a set 
of observations obtained in one way (e.g., a 
scale or measuring instrument) and another 
set of observations obtained in some other 
way. But, this should be added: the second 
set of observations, the “validating” data, 
must refer to the materials with which one 
is directly concerned. For example, it is 
commonly asserted that if we wish to vali- 
date a sociometric scale we may correlate 
the results obtained through its use with 
the results obtained through the use of 
another sociometric scale. Of course, this 
only begs the question, for we have still to 
ask—in what terms has the second scale 
been validated? Consequently, a reason 
(purpose, objective, problem) for the use 
of a scale must be clearly specified in order 
to determine the relevance and adequacy 
(i.e., validity) of the scale. The paradig- 
matic query is always in order: a scale of 
socio-economic status for what? To disting- 
uish income-strata so that potential markets 
for certain types of commodities can be de- 
tected? To distinguish authority or power- 
groups in order to determine which kinds of 
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communally significant decisions are made 
by these strata-groups? To distinguish 
prestige strata to determine which will in 
given instances elicit deference from mem- 
bers of other strata? To distinguish “soci- 
ability” groups to determine in which strata 
members have actual or potential mutual 
accessibility on terms which are culturally 
defined as those of “social equality”? To 
discriminate between ethnic or age or sex 
groups so that we can predict characteristic 
behavior of members of each of these groups 
in specified types of situations? And so on. 
There are no grounds for assuming that a 
single scale, compounded of various ele- 
ments, will effectively satisfy these distinct 
purposes. If it does, well and good. If not, 
its particular function must be ascertained 
and specified. And this requires a specifica- 
tion of objectives—“measurement of what 
for what” if tests of validity are to be 
applied. 

These and kindred problems are immedi- 
ately brought into sharp focus by a com- 
parison of three measures of socio-economic 
status. A comparison presupposes some 
criterion, otherwise it can only resolve itself 
into a series of statements to the effect that 
“those things differ in the following re- 
spects”—which raises the question of “What 
of it?” That is what happens in this article. 


The usual criteria of validity employed 
for such scales are their correlations with 
other so-called independent indices of status 
—such as income and occupation. But now 
we have three scales, all of which are cor- 
related with other status indices. Then how 
shall we compare and evaluate them? Shall 
we say, the scale with the highest correla- 
tion with effective income is the best? But 
that would amount to saying that the scale 
is supposed to measure effective income. If 
that were the case it would have been de- 
vised with that aim in view and the correla- 
tion should be much higher—at least +.8 or 
+.9—to be satisfactory. But the scale is not 
supposed to measure income. Both Sewell 
and Chapin have adopted Chapin’s original 
definition: “Socio-economic status is the 
position that an individual or a family occu- 
pies with reference to the prevailing aver- 
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age standards of cultural possession, effec- 
tive income, material possessions, and par- 
ticipation in the group activities of the 
community.” Let us assume that these four 
factors have been adequately defined and 
measured by the original four parts of the 
Chapin scale, ignoring for a moment all the 
grave questions brought up by such an 
assumption. Even from that point on the 
problem of validity of the scale is serious. 
How much weight should each of the four 
factors have in the total score? If we have 
two scales which give different weights to 
the four factors, how shall we decide be- 
tween them? This leads us to the funda- 
mental question—why did we combine them 
to begin with? Presumably, because it was 
felt that a combined score, as compared 
with any component, would better enable 
us to predict certain things about the be- 
havior of individuals making that score, or 
the behavior of others with reference to 
these individuals. To the knowledge of the 
writers, this has never been demonstrated. 
Of course, .5 and .6 correlations may be 
obtained between scale scores and innumer- 
able other social phenomena. Level of occu- 
pation and education, possession of any of a 
vast list of articles, amount and type of 
reading and radio listening, delinquency 
and dependency, birth rates, intelligence, 
political opinions, all will vary with these 
scale scores, as they do with income. And 
these variables will not be very highly cor- 
related with the Chapin scale just as they 
were not with income. 


The validation of the Chapin scale has 
always been its weakest point. How is this 
problem met in the article under review? 


The authors’ premise is that “the per- 
fecting of such instruments must proceed 
in the social as in the other sciences by 
extensive testing of tentative scales through 
comparison of the results shown by differ- 
ent types of instruments and through the 
correlation of such results with accepted 
criteria of validity.” What is meant here 
by a comparison of results and by accepted 
criteria of validity? Apparently, as we shall 
show, “result” here means simply the scores 
obtained by the use of each scale. 


The first criterion mentioned is that of 
common sense. Common sense has been 
variously used and conceived in sociology at 
one time or another, but rarely with less 
justification than here, as a basis for the 
criticism of the Guttman weights. Field- 
workers had the “feeling” that “the Gutt- 
man revision attached too much weight to 
the subjective items in the Chapin scale.” 
And what does this imply? If by “subjec- 
tive” is meant unreliable then the test is 
not common sense but the degree of corre- 
lation between scores on these items ob- 
tained by different observers. If by “sub- 
jective” is meant that the items are of 
questionable validity, that they are not truly 
diagnostic of status, then we are indeed on 
dangerous ground. Such criticisms could be 
levelled at any single item in the scale. No 
item can be justified in itself. Is an alarm 
clock an important element or index of 
status? Its objectivity alone—the fact that 
there is no disagreement among observers 
as to whether there is or is not an alarm 
clock in the living room, does not make it a 
valid item. 

The Guttman weights were assigned en- 
tirely on the basis of the correlation be- 
tween the item and a status factor which 
was carefully defined as the factor common 
to education, occupation, income and par- 
ticipation. If it can be shown that these 
weights are not valid according to the same 
assumptions, on another sample, then the 
weights can be criticized. Or if the assump- 
tions are criticized and other standards for 
defining status are set up, then we also have 
a basis for judgment. But to criticize an 
index because certain field-workers “feel” 
that it has been assigned too much weight 
although it has been found to be related to 
that which it was assumed to be related, is 
arbitrary, to say the least. 

The second basis for comparing and 
evaluating the scales is “statistical” in 
nature. And here Lundberg and Friedman 
make some extraordinary assumptions. It 
is assumed, first of all, that “in a random 
sample socioeconomic status is normally 
distributed.” This strange assumption 
then becomes a basis for suggesting 
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“the presence of spurious factors” in the 
Guttman revision, inasmuch as this scale 
leads to a “distortion (sic) of the normality 
of the distribution.” But what reason have 
we to believe that socioeconomic status is 
normally distributed? If “status” is like in- 
come or education or occupation or prop- 
erty-ownership or political position, it is 
not normally distributed, but skewed. If 
status is merely what the tests measure 
(and validation thereby becomes a needless 
luxury), then Sewell-status is normally dis- 
tributed, and Guttman-Chapin-status is not. 
Nothing more can be said. 


The higher coefficient of variation of the 
Guttman scores is, by implication, viewed 
as further evidence of the limitation of 
this revised scale. Quite apart from the 
question of the applicability of this measure 
at this point, a high variability might, if 
anything, be interpreted as a virtue of a 
scale designed to discriminate levels of 
socioeconomic status. 


A third criterion of validity offered is 
the self-rating of respondents as either 
“very comfortable,” “comfortable,” or “not 
so comfortable.” Apart from the evident 
ineptitude of such categories, noticed by 
the authors themselves, two considerations 
are in point. If the aim of the scale is to 
match the self-rating, we may say that the 
scale does not do it very well; the correla- 
tion is not very high. And even if it were, 
it is not clear what purpose would be served 
by having the blind lead the halt. For what 
significance has the respondent’s self-rating 
in these crude terms for predicting the 
social behavior of the respondent or of 
others with reference to him? This self- 
rating “scale” is scarcely a test of validity. 

Finally, there is a comparison of the 
“results” of the ten cases showing the great- 
est discrepancy in their decile positions on 
the three scales. The question is raised: 
Why is a given family considered high in 
status on one scale, and low on another? 
The answer is unambiguous and thoroughly 
revealing. Families who have certain items 
included (or more heavily weighted) in one 
scale but not the items of another scale will 
be high on the first and low on the second! 


When we come to judge the significance of 
these differences we are again faced with 
the glaring lack of criteria. In one case the 
Sewell rating is endorsed by the authors 
because “there is no doubt that by the 
standards existing in this community this 
family belongs above the mode as the 
Sewell scale places it.” What are these 
standards? If we know these standards, 
why use the scale? The reason often sug- 
gested for using a scale is that the local 
standards could otherwise be learned only 
by an elaborate study involving actual resi- 
dence in the community, whereas the scale 
enables us to “rate” families without know- 
ing anything about the community. But, to 
start with, we do not know the standards 
existing in this particular community;— 
that is, the “operations” by which the 
authors arrived at a knowledge of the 
standards are not disclosed. Moreover, in 
this reference to standards of the com- 
munity are the first faint glimmerings of a 
possible basis for validation. Whatever. the 
components of socioeconomic status, differ- 
ent weights may be assigned to each of 
these components by the standards of dif- 
ferent local communities. For example, 
family-origins and race, ignored by all 
three scales, may be of varying relevance 
for determining the authority, power and 
prestige exercised in certain situations and 
for fixing the attitudes of others toward 
the family. Viewed in terms of validity, 
how can a “standardized scale” with fixed 
weights for items reflect such differences in 
local standards of social status?! 

Another issue can be pointed up by exam- 
ining the detailed comparisons of deviant 
cases. In one case it is shown that a high 
score on the Chapin scale was due to the 
large number of periodicals, which received 
more weight in the Chapin scale than in 
the others. Well—is it or is it not a good 
idea to assign a high weight to periodicals? 
The authors suggest that this shows a ne- 


Guttman perceives this problem in ob- 
serving: “The weights are relative to the 
configuration of relationships between the 
items considered and to the standardizing 
population as well as to the variate to be 
estimated.” Op. cit., 367-8. 
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glect of “the physical” (resulting in a low 
Sewell score) in favor of “the spiritual.” 
Should we conclude that the Chapin scale is 
a measure of the spiritual aspects of life? 
The Sewell score on the other hand does 
give credit for attending church and Sun- 
day school, whereas the Chapin score does 
not. No, it is unfortunately true that none 
of the scales can be described as a measure 
of anything except of that particular set of 
items which it includes. This is not enough. 
All we want to know is, that if Chapin- 
status is what the Chapin scale measures, 
then what is it good for except to score 
families on the Chapin scale? If its validity 
on the other hand depends on its correla- 
tion with income or participation, etc., then 
what is gained by using a scale instead of 
income or participation? If it represents a 
combination of income, education and “cul- 
ture” and participation, we may ask: How 
much weight should be assigned to the com- 
posite factors of economic possessions, “cul- 
tural” possessions and social participation, 
and how shall each of these be measured? 
Is “culture” better indicated by education 
—used in the Sewell scale—or by period- 
icals—used in the Chapin scale? Which 
economic possessions should be most heavily 
weighted? Suppose one scale gives weight 
to windows with drapes, the size of the 
house, the possession of a refrigerator and 
another scale uses none of these items— 
how then shall we judge between them? 
Which is “better?” How shall we judge 
which is the right combination of material, 
cultural and associational items? 


The absence of any criteria by which to 
judge the relative value of these scales 
shows the consequences of inadequate con- 
cern with the conceptual basis of the scales. 
We may agree with the authors that “in 
science a question is regarded as meaning- 
less unless a set of operations can be speci- 
fied and carried out which would yield a 
definitive answer.” But the fact that the 
instrument itself is operationally defined is 
not enough. There is no disagreement on 
methods of obtaining a score on the Chapin 
scale. But such “partial operationalism” 
does not specify the behavior which is to 


be “measured” by the instrument just as it 
fails to state the confirmed hypotheses and 
theories which are the basis of selecting 
certain “index-items” rather than others. 
The validity of thermometers and tele- 
scopes, we need hardly point out, does pre- 
suppose confirmed hypotheses and theories. 
Is it not suggestive that the operationalist 
authors confine their “accepted criteria of 
validity” to (1) the “feelings” of field-work- 
ers, (2) a trichotomous self-rating “scale” 
of comfort, and (3) an assumed normal 
distribution of socioeconomic status? Surely 
it is time to discontinue jibes at those who 
are concerned with what socioeconomic 
status “really is,” until the makers, pur- 
eyors and disseminators of “status scales” 
squarely meet the problem of validation, 
i.e., the effective definition of “accepted 
criteria of validity.” “To know what we are 
measuring” is to have an explicit statement 
or test of the grounds for anticipating 
specified relations between variables; in a 
word, “to know what we are measuring” is 
to avoid random observation. Lacking this 
requirement, as the Lundberg-Friedman 
paper clearly shows, partial operationalists 
take on a “trained incapacity,” they become 
“fit in an unfit fitness.” 





REJOINDER TO THE MERTON-KNUPFER 
DISCUSSION 


By George A. Lundberg* 


The basis of the above criticism, as is 
frequently true in such cases, is a complete 
misunderstanding of the purpose of the 
original paper. Whether the misunderstand- 
ing was due to the faulty exposition or to 
defective reading is a fruitless question. 
Let us simply try to clear up the difficulty. 

The critics are clearly under the impres- 
sion that our paper contends that a mere 
comparison. of the scores of different scales 
enables us to pronounce upon the validity 
of one or all of the scales. We thought we 


*The junior author was absent at the 
time this rejoinder was written, and is 
absolved from any responsibility for the 
present remarks as well as for the criticized 
aspects of the original paper. 
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had made the opposite point when we point 
out that it is quite futile to argue whether 
a given case is more properly rated by one 
scale or the other because this will depend 
entirely on what criteria of validation we 
adopt. The advisability or wisdom of adopt- 
ing some criteria rather than others will be 
determined by the results each yields in 
relation to the theory, the hypothesis, or 
purpose of the research. It is true that in 
the literature on this subject it is com- 
monly pointed out that when one scale has 
been thus validated, it is permissible to 
judge the validity of another scale from 
the correlation between them. That is the 
most that has ever been contended, to my 
knowledge, regarding the correlation of 
scale scores as a test of validity. 

The critics’ mistaken impression as to 
what our paper was about apparently arises 
from a misunderstanding of the second 
sentence of our first paragraph, which they 
quote. That sentence is a correct statement. 
We have no desire to modify it, nor can 
the critics deny it. Validation does depend 
on correlation of score results “with ac- 
cepted criteria of validation.” We regret 
not foreseeing that from this statement (or 
from anything else in our paper, for that 
matter) some readers would jump to the 
conclusion that we regard a mere com- 
parison of scale scores as “accepted criteria 
of validation.” We still regard that as a 
remarkable jump. But that is immaterial— 
our main purpose here is to clear up doubts 
as to what we do or do not hold on all the 
points raised by the critics. 

Although we have not considered, except 
perhaps most incidentally and indirectly, 
the problem of validity in the present paper, 
I have treated this and related subjects 
elsewhere, and I have no objection to the 
critics’ taking this occasion to discuss any 
aspect of the matter that seemed relevant 
to them. The bulk of their discussion, un- 
fortunately, is directed at a position which 
I have taken neither in the present paper 
nor elsewhere. If the reader wishes to sat- 
isfy himself of that fact, I recommend that 
he read pages 300-306 of the second edition 
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of my Social Research (see also pages 201- 
202, 242-245), which also summarize my 
previous statements on the subject. In fact, 
I should be quite content to let these pages 
stand without modification or addition as 
my rejoinder to the Merton-Knupfer dis- 
cussion. The critics will find in the pages 
mentioned that I completely agree with 
most if not all of the principles they invoke. 
A few specific references to the criticism, 
however, will be illuminating. 

The critics devote a long and eloquent 
first paragraph to the doctrine that a scale 
must have a specified purpose—“measure- 
ment of what for what.” It seems super- 
fluous to call attention to all the places 
where I have vigorously emphasized the im- 
portance of clearly defined theory, hypo- 
theses, problems, purposes, etc., in all sci- 
entific activities whatsover and in the con- 
struction of scales in particular. If my 
views on this subject are not sufficiently 
well known by this time, certainly a few 
additional sentences or references here will 
not accomplish much. It will be more rele- 
vant in connection with the present paper 
to invite the critics to study the detailed 
account of the construction of the Sewell 
scale, for example (to which we refer on 
the first page of our paper, since we did not 
intend to deal with the subject), and then 
say whether Sewell had a purpose in mind 
or merely engaged in “random observation,” 
and otherwise failed to “squarely meet the 
problems of validation.” I would also ask 
what types of “concern with the conceptual 
basis of the scales” the critics have in mind 
other than those considered in the litera- 
ture on the subject, and by Sewell in his 
successive and still continuing refinements 
of his scale. (See especially Sewell’s account 
in Sociometry 5: 279-297, 1942.) Experi- 
mental testing under varied conditions are 
among the techniques contributing both to 
estimates of validity (by whatever criteria 
are adopted) and to the clarification of the 
conceptual basis of a scale. Theory and 
measurement instruments advance pari 
passu, as can best be observed in the ad- 
vanced sciences. 
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This is not to say that all questions of 
validity are settled in the minds of scale 
makers—far from it. But it is surely absurd 
to say that Sewell or Chapin, for example, 
did not recognize the problem essentially in 
the terms stated by the critics. If the critics 
will study how Sewell actually went about 
the construction of his scale, I think they 
will find answers to most of the questions 
they raise. Among them will be discovered 
very definite “grounds for anticipating spe- 
cified relations between variables,” as well 
as an answer to the question of whether 
and in what sense the author of the scale 
did in fact “know what he was measuring,” 
as the characteristically vague phrase has 
it. In fact, a simple inquiry into just what 
this fine phrase means in behavioristic terms 
will promptly render unnecessary further 
argument about it. 

Space forbids further consideration of de- 
tails of the critics’ discussion. In the general 
reference which I have mentioned they will 
find ample and very vigorous indications as 
to whether I regard common sense or self- 
rating as a sufficient criterion of validity, 
which is specifically disclaimed also in the 
present paper; whether it is true that “none 
of these scales measure anything except 
that particular set of items which it in- 
cludes” (see especially pages 303-304 and 
footnote 44 of Social Research); and many 
other points raised in the discussion. In 
fact, they will find that their principal 
arguments have been advanced and accepted 
by scale constructors and advocates for at 
least ten years. 

It is doubtful if this would have dis- 
suaded our critics, however, because their 
enthusiasm for their task is such that they 
actually find in our paper statements which 
are not there. For example, we are quoted 
as having said that “in a random sample 
socioeconomic status is normally distrib- 
uted.” We have made no such statement. 
What we said was, “Assuming that in a 
random sample socioeconomic status is 
normally distributed,” then one scale con- 
forms better than another. That is a factual 
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statement from the data, which cannot be 
denied. As a matter of fact, it is not pos- 
sible to make any statement about the dis- 
tribution of socioeconomic status until some 
particular definition of the term is simply 
agreed on. If it is agreed to use the expres- 
sion “socioeconomic status” to designate 
the phenomena specified by a given scale, 
then it may be said that socioeconomic 
status “is” distributed normally or not ac- 
cording to what the scores show. This is the 
type of statement we made, and to convert 
the conditional clause into an alleged state- 
ment of fact, apparently irrespective of any 
definition or measure—now really, what 
purpose is served by this type of discussion? 
I don’t think such misquotations are delib- 
erate—they are rather like the case of the 
hunter who is so imbued with the spirit of 
the hunt that he sees animals where there 
aren’t any, or at least where there are 
only vague configurations of the foliage. 
Surely there are enough things to disagree 
about on this subject without inventing 
straw men for the purpose. 

If after the perusal of the relevant litera- 
ture the critics wish to return to the subject, 
a detailed point by point rejoinder will be in 
order. Their present position really amounts 
to an assumption that because the points 
they raise are not covered in this brief 
paper devoted to quite other matters, there- 
fore the scale makers have overlooked these 
problems. Our footnote references to the 
literature were calculated to obviate this 
type of attack and we can only call atten- 
tion to the citations again. 

We deplore, with the critics, the unsatis- 
factory state of social measurement. We 
doubt that it will be improved by the type 
of criticism offered in their discussion. If 
the critics. will suggest approaches to the 
problems they have raised other than those 
used by the people who have pioneered in 
the construction of the instruments in ques- 
tion, we shall be most interested. In the 
meantime we have studied and shall con- 
tinue to study with sympathetic interest the 
efforts of those who have made the attempts 
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under discussion, and in our paper merely 
intended to make available to others the 
results of some applications of various in- 
struments, with analysis of some of the dif- 
ferences found. We have found the data of 
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interest, as apparently have the editors, 
and we have found the results useful for 
the purposes of the larger community study 
of which the data are a part, as noted in 
our original paper. 





Systems of Land Tenure In Sao Paulo* 


By Carlos B. Schmidt} 


ABSTRACT 


During the recent boom in cotton production in Sao Paulo the renting of 
lands has increased greatly. Of 64,517 cotton farmers in 1937-38, 31.3 per cent 
were renters. In 1939-40 only 57.8 per cent of 111,541 cotton farmers were 
owner operators, although the inclusion of some share croppers in the totals 
makes it impossible to determine the percentage of renters. Rented lands are 
quickly exhausted, especially those leased to Japanese. 

In addition to renting, a system of porn parceira, is widely used in the 


production of crops that are planted annua 


. Throughout the parts of the 


state that are most advanced agriculturally, the land-owner prepares the land, 
and furnishes the seed, while the parceiro does the planting, the cultivating, 
and the harvesting. The two parties may share equally, or in some cases where 
the soil is most easily prepared and requires no fertilization, the owner may 

t only one-third. In the long settled, mountainous areas of the Paraiba Basin 
andowners permit parceiros to cut and burn small clearings (rogas) and plant 
in return for one-fifth or one-fourth of the product. 


RESUMEN 


Durante o recente periodo de produccao intensificada do algodio em Séo 
Paulo, tem augmentado de uma maneira marcada o arrendamento dos terrenos. 
Entre 64,517 cultivadores de algadiéo em 1937-38, o 31.3 por cento eram 
arrendatarios. Em 1939-40, s6mente o 57.8 entre 111,541 cultivadores de algodao 


eram 


ropietérios, ainda que seja impossivel determinar o percentagem dos 


arrendatarios devido 4 inclusdo de alguns parceiros neste nimero. Desgastam- 
se rapidamente os terrenos arrendados, sobre tudo os arrendamentos dos 


japoneses. 


Alids dos arrendamentos, tem um sistema de participacféo que chama-se 
“parceira.” Este sistema é amplamente usado quanto aos produtos semeados 
anualmente. Nas regides mais avancadas do estado, o propietario prepara os 
terrenos, e © parceiro encarrega-se de semear, cultivar e segar. Podem 


a os dois no proveito em forma 
acil a preparacéo do solo sem precisar 
Nas regrées montanhosas da Bacia do Paraiba, pobladas 


sémente o terco. 


p og ou em alguns casos onde é mais 
e 


fertilizante, o proprietdrios recehe 


ja ha muitas anos, os permettem aos parceiros cortar e queimar as rocas 
pequenas e fazer as suas propias planlacdes a troca de uma quinta ou uma 


quarta parte do produto. 


When cotton culture in Sao Paulo 
passed from being a highly risky un- 


* Translated from the Portuguese by 
T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University. 

+ Directoria de Publicidade Agricola Sec- 
retaria da Agricultura, Sao Paulo. 


dertaking, due to the difficulty in the 
control of the pests, the lack of a 
staple that was in demand, the in- 
stability of prices, and the obstacles 
to exportation, the attention of nearly 
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every one returned to the production 
of cotton. Then the growing of cotton 
developed rapidly, and with it, agri- 
cultural enterprises conducted on 
rented lands. 

Various motives contributed to this 
increase. The high prices which lands 
had attained, putting them beyond 
the reach of those who desired to in- 
crease the size of their farms or to 
establish themselves as agriculturists, 
and the spirit of adventure which 
seized many residents of the cities 
and the certainty of large profits car- 
rying them to attempt a quick fortune 
in agriculture, were essential factors. 
Lands already impoverished, where 
the coffee tree withered in deficient 
culture, lands devoted to the growth 
of slightly profitable cereals, and 
pastures where cattle raising was 
practiced under the least attractive 
conditions were transformed, with all 
the lack of foresight characteristic of 
the Paulistas, into vast cotton fields. 
The soils found on such lands were, 
in general, those which a reasonable 
fertilization would restore to their 
former vigor. The zones nearest the 
capital were enabled, in this manner, 
to re-live epochs of prosperity, aided 
by the good transportation facilities 
that were accessible. Small proprie- 
tors, lacking resources to acquire new 
farms, were enabled to increase their 
farming activities; and others, who 
were not proprietors and who pre- 
viously worked for wages, had their 
opportunity, it being unnecessary to 
say that a large number of them un- 
derstood how to take advantage of it. 

What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages that the phenomena pre- 
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sented? The rural family is better off 
cultivating good lands, even though 
they be rented than on a sitio (small 
farm) of its own where the lands are 
of inferior quality; industrious ag- 
riculturists who lacked capital, were 
enabled to work with better pros- 
pects; and it can also be admitted 
that there was a stream of migration 
flowing from the city to the country. 
Thus cotton growing developed rap- 
idly and in a few years the number 
of farmers engaged in its production 
reached 64,517. This was in the crop 
year 1937-38. Of these, 31.3 per cent 
were renting the lands which they 
were using. It is interesting to note 
that this same percentage is found 
in Spanish agriculture, in a region 
that includes 27 provinces of Spain. 
On the other hand, the renting of 
land does not promote the genuine 
and profitable establishment of man 
on the soil. The interest of the renter 
is to draw from the land the maxi- 
mum product, in the least possible 
period, and with the smallest expense 
to himself. This has always been the 
rule; at the end of the contracted 
period, the renter returns the land in 
the condition to which it is reduced 
after the growing of cotton, whatever 
this state of affairs may be. No care 
or precaution is taken to prevent or 
reduce to a minimum the waste and 
impoverishment of the soil. The lands 
which have been rented to the Jap- 
anese are a good example of how 
much the soil can be damaged by 
being farmed on the basis of an abso- 
lutely unilateral interest. Already the 
conviction is deep rooted that the 
land which the Japanese has culti- 
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vated, as a renter, will produce noth- 
ing more, nem mesmo capim (“not 
even grass’’)—say our rural people. 


The renter draws out all he can, 
without returning anything or almost 
nothing. With few exceptions, ra- 
tional cultural practices are not fol- 
lowed. If the land is not already 
cleared, still containing for example 
the trunks of trees, the renter himself 
is prevented from utilizing it in the 
most economical manner. To cultivate 
such land with machinery would 
necessitate pulling out the stumps. 
The contracts generally are too short 
to permit the undertaking of such 
tasks, and of others such as erosion 
control activities. Thus the lands pro- 
ceed to be wasted and the farms enter 
into decay, losing in the course of the 
years their productive capacity and 
their value. Coffee farming offers 
certain examples of this. Fields 
which are worked on a share basis, 
the worker and the owner dividing 
equally the harvest, soon enter into a 
period of decay, because the parcei- 
ros (a kind of sharecropper) do not 
give them adequate care. This situa- 
tion is still further aggravated when 
the coffee fields are only slightly pro- 
ductive, because then the half-hands 
(meeiros) plant other crops between 
the rows and the land is even more 
quickly exhausted. 

In Sao Paulo the systems of land 
tenure may be divided into three: 
owner-operation, renting, and shar- 
ing. Omitting the first, in which the 
land is operated by the owner him- 
self, and considering the last two it 
may be said with us in Sao Paulo 
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until a few years ago the latter, shar- 
ing (parceira) was the most used. 

The recent boom in cotton farm- 
ing, an agricultural enterprise which 
becomes highly remunerative and 
profitable when conditions are favor- 
able, has resulted in a diffusion of 
the system of renting. Under a rent- 
ing arrangement the land is given by 
the proprietor in return for the pay- 
ment in cash of an amount which 
generally varies from 100$000 to 
300$000,* and sometimes even 
500$000, per alquiere (2.24 hectares). 
There are also cases in which the 
payment is made in kind, that is, the 
renter agrees to deliver a certain 
number of pounds of un-ginned cot- 
ton, which may more or less equal the 
sums given above. 

Both the cash price and the pay- 
ment in kind vary in accord with 
various factors: quality and capacity 
of the soil, distance from gins, trans- 
portation facilities, et cetera. 

On the basis of the type of pay- 
ment given for the use of the land the 
system of renting may be divided 
into a fixed and a semi-variable cate- 
gory. The fixed consists of payment 
in cash. In this case the proprietor of 
the land receives a certain rent with- 
out running any risks. The advantage 
is all his. In the second case, the 
owner of the rented land is subject to 
the variations in price and the renter 
runs smaller risks from a_ possible 
decline in the value of the products. 
If this system does not divide the 
risks equally, at least it reduces the 


* $5 to $15. 
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disadvantages for the one who uti- 
lizes his labor in agricultural exploits. 

In the agricultural years 1937-38 
and 1938-39, respectively, 64,517 and 
63,101 farmers cultivated cotton. Of 
these totals 20,213 and 19,771 were 
renters of land, which equals exactly 
31.33 per cent in the two years under 
consideration. In the following year, 
1939-40, the number of farmers en- 
gaged in cotton growing rose to 
111,541. The percentage of owner- 
operators, which had been 64.83 per 
cent and 64.84 per cent in the two 
years, fell to 57.68 per cent. It is not 
possible to obtain the exact number 
of renters for this year because their 
number is combined with that of the 
share croppers (parceiros). Since in 
the preceding years the ratio main- 
tained between renters and sharers 
was 8.18 to one, we may consider the 


percentage of renters as 36.15. This 


would represent a significant in- 
crease over the preceding years and a 
tendency for this phenomena to be- 
come more widespread. 

Parceira (sharing) is a system of 
agricultural enterprise in which the 
payment for the land is made through 
a division of the harvest in an agreed 
proportion. Relative to its frequency, 
this is the type of tenure most pre- 
valent among those who are not own- 
ers. If this is not the case in cotton 
culture, where, as we have seen, the 
system of renting is eight times more 
frequent, it may be stated, without 
fear of error, that in all the other 
enterprises, including coffee growing, 
parceira (sharing) is the predomin- 
ant system. The proportions in which 
the productions are shared vary 
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according to numerous factors, but 
parceira is undertaken under two 
principal forms: that in which the 
owner gives some assistance and that 
in which he gives no aid whatsoever. 
Within each of these two basic forms 
there may be various alternatives. 

The first of these, that in which the 
owner renders some assistance, is to 
be found principally in those zones in 
which agriculture is in the most ad- 
vanced state. This is generally in 
zones where the topography is favor- 
able, in the section that adjoins the 
pioneer zone. This is the area to 
which agriculture, or better coffee 
farming, penetrated in the second 
half of last century. Since the assist- 
ance rendered by the owner includes 
plowing, cultivating, mechanical 
planting and fertilization, this type 
of parceira is not observed in the 
zones where the hillsides are steep, 
where mechanical work is very dif- 
ficult; it is seen very little in areas of 
new lands, where the soil, whose or- 
iginal forests were recently felled, 
still gives large return without 
fertilization. 

Ordinarily, the agreement is made 
according to the following conditions: 
the proprietor delivers to the worker 
the soil which has been plowed and 
harrowed and he also furnishes the 
seed. The parceiro is responsible for 
the planting, the cultivation, and the 
harvest. The division of the product 
is always made in the field itself, one- 
half going to each party, each of 
whom is responsible for the trans- 
portation of his own part to the store- 
house or granary. If some pests at- 
tack the crop during the growing sea- 
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son, the proprietor furnishes the 
necessary insecticides and the par- 
ceiro is responsible for applying 
them. The same takes place when 
there are ants to be extinguished be- 
fore beginning the operations. When 
it is necessary to use fertilizer the 
proprietor is responsible for making 
the purchase, generally on time, and 
he pays half of its cost. 

In the zones which have been in 
cultivation for several years where 
the soil, because of its rich compo- 
sition, is still reasonably productive, 
the parceira is made on thirds, the 
proprietor receiving one-third of the 
gross production of the land. These 
two forms are frequent in the central 
zone of the state (an area without a 
precise geographic limitation), that 
to which we referred as being the one 
in which agricultural techniques are 
the mos* advanced. 

Parceiras in which the payment for 
the utilization of the land is as low as 
25 and even 20 per cent of the prod- 
ucts harvested still are very common 
in the Sao Paulo part of the Paraiba 
valley. This is a part of the state 
where agriculture was first intro- 
duced. Although farming was begun 
there more than two centuries ago, 
the land still produces because of its 
optimum physical and chemical con- 
stitution. The entire region is ex- 
tremely broken. Nowhere in the area 
except in the great bottoms along the 
Paraiba River, where the culture of 
rice is carried on by modern pro- 
cesses (including a system of me- 
chanical transportation), is it prac- 
tically impossible as a general rule 
to use a plow and other agricultural 
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instruments. However, a hardwork- 
ing rural population lives in the 
valley. It is an old territory where 
the land is in many places greatly 
subdivided and many of its inhabit- 
ants, although they may be propri- 
etors of their own small farms, are 
obliged to look for economically 
usable lands on the larger properties. 

Thus on the large properties, and 
on the medium-sized ones as well, 
there usually are found various 
parceiros, erroneously called “rent- 
ers.” If some of them, working on the 
lands which they take on parceira, 
live on their own farms, the major- 
ity reside on the property where they 
plant their small rocas (tracts pre- 
pared for planting by being burned 
over). Many even go so far as to 
construct their own dwelling houses 
on the other person’s property. Some 
remain for years on the same prop- 
erty, others, perhaps even the larger 
part of all, constantly change from 
place to place, always with the goal 
of procuring more fertile lands, car- 
ried on by the desire of larger 
returns. 

In a general way we may sum- 
marize the question of renting and 
sharing in the state of Sao Paulo as 
follows: (1) the most common form 
of agricultural exploitation, exclud- 
ing that of owner-operator, is the 
parceira, varying however according 
to the conditions in which it is car- 
ried on, with or without the aid of 
the proprietor, and by the division of 
the harvest in larger or smaller per- 
centages; (2) agricultural exploita- 
tion through renting increased 
greatly with the development of cot- 
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ton farming which took place during product previously agreed upon. In 
the last ten years. The variations the absence of superior numerical 
which appear are in the form of the data these are the prevailing con- 
payment, which may be in money or ditions verified by long observation 
in a determinate quantity of the on the ground. 





Rural Panama: Its Needs and Prospects 
By Ofelia Hoopert+ 


ABSTRACT 

Panama, awakening to the needs of its rural people, was turning to them 
when war brought a lack of imported food that forced the Republic to focus on 
its rural areas and assay their agricultural possibilities. Thus Panama has both 
a long-time and a short-time program for rural improvement. It is sending out 
a few trained agricultural and home economics workers to show the rural 
people how to do more intensive farming and raise more crops, to extend their 
diets and to sell to the two Panamanian cities. 

But these workers find a rural people ny in very primitive fashion. They 
hew out a new plot from the forest each year for a few crops and then abandon 
it, although the homesite with hut and few fruit and coffee trees is permanent. 
Malaria and uncinariasis have been rampant, but are coming under control. 
Malnutrition is prevalent. The people are not generally conscious of their needs, 
but the responses to a little experimental improvement work have indicated 
the possibilities. Their average cash income is now $13 a year, most of which is 
claimed as fees of various kinds. The traditional junta festival offers a promis- 
ing point of contact for extension work. 


RESUMEN 


Panama despertaba a las necesidades de su poblacién rural y se volvia hacia 
ellas, cuando la guerra trajo la falta de alimentos importados que ha obligado 
a la Republica a prestarles atencién a sus 4reas rurales y a ensayar sus pos- 
ibilidades agricolas. Por esta razén Panama tiene dos programas de mejoras 
rurales. Uno de estos programas es a plazo largo y el otro es a plazo breve. 
Panama esta enviando al campo a unos cuantos expertos en agricultura y en 
economia doméstica a ensefiarles a los campesinos a hacer un trabajo agricola 
mas intenso, a producir mas cosechas, a extender su dieta y a vender sus pro- 
ductos en las dos ciudades panameiias. 

Pero estos trabajadores hallan una poblacién campesina que vive de una 
manera primitiva. Esta poblacién le arranca, cada ano, un nuevo pedazo de 
tierra a la floresta, produce en ella unas cuantas cosechas y lo abandona luego, 
aunque el “sitio” donde cada campesino tiene su bohio y unos cuantos arboles 
frutales y cafetos es permanente. La malaria y la uncinariasis han predom- 
inado, pero comienzan a ser vencidas. Prevalece la mala nutricién. Los campes- 
inos, generalmente, no tienen consciencia de sus necesidades, pero la manera 
como responden a los pocos ensayos de mejoras rurales que se han hecho, indica 
sus posibilidades. El promedio de sus entradas es, ahora, de $13 anuales. La 
mayor parte de estas entradas la reclaman tarifas de varias clases. La “junta” 
tradicional ofrece un prometedor punto de contacto para trabajo de extensién. 


—_—— Trainee Program has brought students from 

7 Editor’s note: Senorita Hooper was most of the Latin American countries to 
participating in the Latin American Trainee study the work of the BAE and other De- 
Program of the Bureau of Agricultural partment of Agriculture agencies. The 
Economics when the following article was article which follows is from the very able 
written. Financed by the Office of the Co- pen of Caroline B. Sherman who has here 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs and the synthesized several monographs prepared 
Bureau of Agricultural..Economics, the by Sefiorita Hooper. 
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Panama, already awakening to the 
needs of its rural people, was turning 
attention to them when acute war 
conditions forced the Republic to 
focus sharply on its rural areas and 
assay their agricultural possibilities. 
Thus Panama now has two programs 
—a long-time plan for permanent im- 
provement and an immediate one 
which must be paced as rapidly as 
many retarding influences will allow. 

The long-time program was con- 
cerned with social as well as economic 
phases. It aimed, perhaps primarily, 
to improve the living conditions of 
the rural people—the bare-foot peo- 
ple who are so different in circum- 
stances from those who live in the 
two cities of the Republic, Panama 
and Colon. To improve their way of 
life inevitably meant improvement in 
agriculture, for subsistence among 
them was very meager. 

Rural people make up 67 percent of 
the half-million total population. The 
Republic came to realize that national 
welfare required that this large pro- 
portion of the population eventually 
become a sound part of the economic 
and social structure of the country. 
True national progress depended 
upon it. This would mean a change 
from primitive methods and living 
to a somewhat commercialized kind 
of farming with a coincident evolu- 
tion of a more adequate level of liv- 
ing. The Republic had realized that 
this evolution, even though consci- 
ously and systematically aided, would 
be slow. 


War Demanded Changes 


But when war came the ships that 
had formerly brought to the busy cos- 


mopolitan ports of the Isthmus the 
products of the world disappeared 
from the seas. Suddenly these two 
modern cities, that not only have their 
own people to feed but have been 
depended upon somewhat to sell to 
the Canal Zone, faced serious short- 
ages of food with practically no local 
supplies from which to draw. 

At once a short-time phase of the 
rural program had to be forged and 
effort made to put it through. Pan- 
ama’s rural areas must help to feed 
its cities and benefit themselves while 
doing it. 

For themselves the rural people 
had been cultivating in primitive 
fashion about 32 percent of the 33,000 
square miles of the total acreage of 
Panama. Only occasionally did they 
sell anything but a few animals. 
Their cattle were sold disadvantage- 
ously at the end of the dry season 
and at very low prices. The buyer 
fattened for market and made the 
good sales. 

The Department of Agriculture of 
Panama now aims to awaken these 
people to the new opportunities and 
to show how to take advantage of 
them at the same time it is develop- 
ing the active interest and coopera- 
tion of the commercial and industrial 
people of the republic and of the 
other government agencies in assist- 
ing the rural people to make the 
needed changes. 

To do this the Department plans to 
organize simple but effective ma- 
chinery through which these groups 
can cooperate in improving the agri- 
culture and the living levels of the 
rural people, in strengthening the 
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pasis of life in the cities, in develop- 
ing the national productive resources, 
and in welding the Nation into a 
unified whole. 


Retarding Influences 


Retarding influences are plentiful. 
The wages of the rural people have 
not changed very much through the 
generations. Their traditional atti- 
tude toward land is not only illustra- 
tive but is one of the real barriers to 
progress. They have believed for cen- 
turies, in spite of instruction and 
laws, that the land belongs to the 
people collectively and not to individ- 
uals—they may have the use of it but 
they must not own it exclusively. 
Therefore, although the Government 
for nearly 15 years has been willing 
to give the rural families land in 
tracts of 15 to 20 acres the farmers 
avoid ownership and insist on rent- 
ing from the Government or they use 
public land without paying rent. The 
title to only 26 percent of the total 
land area is legally registered; of 
this, 67 percent is owned by 50 land- 
lords and about 12,000 farmers own 
the remaining 33 percent. 

They have no real knowledge of 
what is wanted in the outside world, 
no real markets. They have no urgent 
general wish to make changes or to 
live very differently. 

Crops can be raised in only half of 
the country and during only half of 
the year. Where there is plenty of 
water on the Atlantic side the jungle 
growth prohibits farming. On the 
Pacific side of the great mountain 
backbone there is a 6-month dry sea- 
son and no irrigation. Even so, Pana- 
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ma is using only about one-third of 
its agricultural capacity so there is a 
chance for much expansion in pro- 
duction. 

The average yearly cash income of 
rural families was $13 in 1940. From 
this the Government was to be paid 
for rent of land (about $1), a tax 
was to be paid for slaughtering ani- 
mals ($4 for a cow, $1 for a pig), the 
church was to be paid for religious 
ceremonies ($1.50 for a christening, 
$8 for a burial service, $20 for a 
religious marriage ceremony), a little 
was to go for clothes and tools and 
sometimes a little to the doctor. When 
the families do not have enough to 
pay for services they do without. The 
marriage ceremony may be delayed 
until the children can help pay for it. 


At the Crucial Point 


One step up the economic ladder if 
taken by laborers, tenants, and own- 
ers of the land, should give economic 
and social advantages to the whole 
rural population. One step down this 
ladder would push 67 percent of the 
population to the condition of labor- 
ers in a colonial economic system. 
The rural people can no longer re- 
main where they are on the economic 
ladder. The world situation will push 
them either up or down, family by 
family. The process, whichever it 
may be, will take years to accomplish 
but is more or less inevitable. The 
vital question today is, which direc- 
tion will the movement take? 

The national Department of Agri- 
culture intends to decide this direc- 
tion if that is possible. In facing the 
task of organizing the productive 
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agricultural resources of Panama, the 
Department does not have the assist- 
ance of any specialized agencies. The 
few technically skilled men who are 
working for the Department must 
face by themselves the present serious 
situation and wrestle with it. Re- 
search and planning are in the hands 
of these few men, yet the future eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the rural 
areas will be determined during the 
next decade. A few men and women 
are doing work with the rural people 
that approximates the agricultural 
extension work done in the United 
States. Both branches of work are to 
be strengthened and expanded. 


The Rural Social Setting 


To sketch realistically the setting 
in which these extension efforts will 
be made let us draw on some of the 
writer’s own experience. When teach- 
ing in the rural areas, I would visit 
the scattered families, who live in 
bamboo or clay huts with thatched 
roofs—or perhaps there are no real 
walls. Vines and fibers may take the 
place of nails. Bare earth makes the 
floor and the open cooking fire is in 
the center. Utensils and furniture are 
primitive. Skins, mats or blankets are 
used on the bamboo beds. 

Around the house is a small home 
plot which is usually planted to a few 
fruit and coffee trees which remain 
as a dependence. Each year the fam- 
ily hews a patch out of the surround- 
ing forest for rice, corn, root vege- 
tables, sugarcane, peanuts, or tobacco, 
according to the quality of the soil. 
The next year this plot is abandoned 
and a new plot is cut from the forests. 
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So far, the people have not learned 
anything about intensive and perma- 
nent use of cultivated land for crops, 
Seed is planted with the aid of sharp 
sticks sometimes tipped with steel. 
The weeds are cut down once or twice 
a year. 

Malaria has been rampant and 
until recently, in the rural areas, 
there has been little control of health 
or disease. Undernourishment and 
diseases of the digestive tract, espe- 
cially uncinariasis, are prevalent. 

One day after seeing a family of 
undernourished and malarial chil- 
dren and a few lean dogs and pigs 
hover anxiously around the mother 
while she cooked a small dish of cas- 
sava in a dirty damp house, I came 
across the same children in school 
shivering with malaria while the 
teacher discoursed on the Italian 
Renaissance. That brought the re- 
solve that hereafter my teaching 
would be intensely practical, that it 
would be aimed, as well as might be, 
to improvement of the daily living, 
and that I would use my spare time 
in home visiting. This kind of teach- 
ing included getting a few chickens 
raised, asking the Department of 
Agriculture and the Canal Zone Ex- 
perimental Garden for seeds and giv- 
ing them to the people, and using 
much advice from both places. 
Through them I introduced a better 
yielding variety of sugarcane, and 
introduced sweet potatoes and corn 
that were immune to prevalent dis- 
ease. The families were induced to 
plant some vegetables that were new 
to them to extend their diets. At first 
they planted only to please me but in 
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time they learned to eat the vege- 
tables. From some mahogany seed, a 
few now have mahogany trees. Little 
orange sprouts the children and I 
planted along the school house street 
are now real orange trees. 

Everything was on a small scale 
and we had many failures—through 
refusals to try, through inadequate 
materials and care, through lack of 
funds, time, and training. But I did 
help the children to get better food 
instead of merely telling them or 
their parents to have better food. 
Moreover the improvements we man- 
aged, small and inadequate as they 
were, showed the possibilities under 
trained guidance. 

My efforts toward sanitation met 
frequent obstacles that would not 
now be so hindering. As long as the 
other teachers, the children, and I 
confined ourselves to emptying and 
burying tin cans and bottles that had 
been collecting stagnant water, open- 
ing up a little natural hillside drain- 
age, and pouring oil on other places, 
all was well. But as soon as appeal 
was made for help higher up locally 
that would be better trained, I had 
more than reminders that teachers 
were not supposed to be interested in 
drainage and health. This was not 
true of all those I asked—the Na- 
tional Government encouraged this 
work—and such responses would 
probably not be received under sim- 
ilar circumstances today. But just one 
incident will illustrate the need for a 
Sympathetic intermediary in such 
work even between government and 
people. I found that the rural citizens 
believed that the quinine the Govern- 
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ment was selling in the schools at cost 
was poisonous. A supply of 17,000 
pills was thus practically useless. I 
renamed them “Government medic- 
ine” and the pills were soon sold and 
were actually taken in proper doses. 

As the rural local officers did not 
want this kind of teacher and I felt I 
must do the work I went to Panama 
City and there I found cooperation 
in such efforts. The Health Depart- 
ment agreed to teach the parents of 
my pupils the simple facts about 
tropical diseases, and a private phy- 
sician kindly gave twice-a-month 
illustrated explanations about causes 
and prevention of ill health. As a 
result of house-to-house and face-to- 
face invitations hundreds of people 
came to these meetings. 


Hopeful Aspects 

In addition to these indications 
that progress can be made, promis- 
ing centers for work are to be found 
in the traditional junta, a primitive 
form of long-practiced cooperation. 
For years untold, when a family has 
wished to achieve any particularly 
heavy or time-consuming task it has 
invited all the neighbors to come and 
help and together they have made 
good times out of these affairs. A 
house may be put together, a patch of 
forest cleaned, or poisonous snakes 
exterminated. The best workers and 
the prettiest girls are the first invited 
but all are welcome. Here boys learn 
from men, girls from women, young 
and old enjoy themselves together, 
news is exchanged, work is com- 
pleted. Food and drinks circulate 
freely. It is a time of economic and 
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social gain. Here are the foci for mod- 
ern cooperative endeavor, needing 
only to be remodeled and redirected 
with a knowing and wary hand. 


Beginning the Work 


Through the new agricultural pol- 
icy of the Government a few home 
economics workers are already pene- 
trating to some of the isolated settle- 
ments and some of the still more iso- 
lated rural houses, showing families 
how to improve their homes and diet. 
Of course, they find they can reach 
the mothers best by working with the 
daughters. Planting will be improved 
and canning and storage will be 
taught. Soon the young people will be 
given chances to join rural organiza- 
tions somewhat like the 4-H clubs. 

Rural sociologists are now study- 
ing the special characteristics of the 
rural people, their customs and insti- 
tutions, and they are trying to in- 
terpret these things to the Nation, 
as an approach to the task of welding 
the parts of the population together 
into an effective whole. 

Thus it is seen why the training 
that the writer is now having in the 
United States, in agricultural eco- 
nomics and sociology, has a chance of 
being put to fruitful use when I re- 
turn to my own country. My studies 
have been only partially theoretical. 
Most of my time and study have been 
given to home life and to the actual 
services being offered to and used by 
rural families in the South. My 
studies have included the plans, 
methods, and services (either in 
Washington, at the State level, or in 
the field) of the Bureau of Agricul- 
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tural Economics, the Extension Ser. 
vice, Farm Security Administration, 
Soil Conservation Service, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. I have seen 
the work from the centers out and | 
have stayed in rural homes and seen 
the services come in, and I have 
watched or taken part in their opera- 
tion. Besides close observation in the 
homes, this part has included an ob- 
serving attendance at discussion 
meetings; at 4-H, home demonstra- 
tion, and agricultural meetings; at 
regular vocational classes in voca- 
tional schools; at church services and 
church organization meetings; and 
in several kinds of war-activity units. 

Throughout, I study and ponder as 
to how much of the general philos- 
ophies back of these activities will fit 
the conditions in Panama, how well 
these methods would work or how 
much they would have to be modified, 
and how much alike or different the 
near and far objectives should be. 
Eventually I had chances to conduct 
some of these meetings in the United 
States which I particularly wanted to 
do, so I might gain confidence in my 
ability to introduce and carry 
through such methods. 

Experienced rural sociologists in 
the United States will find the begin- 
nings I propose to make, when I go 
back, very simple indeed. First, I 
want to encourage the farm families 
to see what their needs are, in pro- 
duction, cash, and home and farm im- 
provements; then to help them fix 
goals to work toward and to help 
them to see what the obstacles will be 
and how to attack them; to help them 
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to see where they are going now and 
where they should want to go. Help- 
ing them actually to make the 
changes and the progress will be 
largely in the hands of others in the 
Department of Agriculture who are 
differently trained. But I should be 
able to prepare the rural families to 
take advantage of the work of the 
home demonstration and agricultural 
agents, and to awaken some enthus- 
iasm in the youth toward all these 
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things. Perhaps I can help to find and 
to encourage potential local leaders. 

After seeing what the United 
States and some of the individual 
States and many localities and or- 
ganizations are accomplishing I can 
return to my people with strength- 
ened confidence that I do understand 
what they need in their rural lives, 
what the difficulties and prospects 
are, and how to go about to achieve 
their progress. 





The Kolkhozes In the Economy of the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics 


By Dr. Germina Rabinowitch+ 


ABSTRACT 


In a planned economy geared towards industrialization of the country, the 
agricultural production could not be left outside the planning. The kolkhoze 
system which combines the advantages of large scale production with intensive 
small farming gave the State the possibility for enforcing increased production 
with the help of mechanization and improved methods of cultivation, thus en- 
suring the supply of food and of some of the raw materials. The interior 
structure is comparable to a cooperative society. A system of remuneration in 
proportion to quantity and quality of work performed was developed. The 
income of a kolkhoze, the division of this income among the members and the 
importance of the kolkhoze system for the war economy of the Soviet Union 
are discussed. 

RESUMEN 


En un plan econémico encaminado hacia la industrializacién del pais, no 
podria dejar de incluirse la produccion agricola. El sistema de kolkhozes, que 
combina las ventajas de la produccién en gran escala con el cultivo intensivo 
en pequeno, da al estado la posibilidad de exigir mayor produccién con la ayuda 
de equipo mecaniz ado y de métodos de cultivo mas eficientes, asegurando asi el 
abastecimiento de comestibles y de materia prima. La estructura interna de un 
kolkhoze es comparable a una sociedad cooperativa. Se ha desarrollado un 
sistema de remuneracién en proporcién a la cantidad y a la calidad del trabajo 
que se lleva a cabo. El articulo trata de los ingresos de un kolkhoze, de la dis- 
tribucién de estos ingresos entre los miembros y de la importancia del sistema 
de kolkhozes para la economia de guerra de la Unién Soviética. 


ject of political discussions in Russia 


“Peace and Land” was the most 


successful slogan during the year 
1917. The question of land distribu- 
tion always formed an important sub- 


7 International Labour Office, Montreal, 
Canada. 


and a substantial part of party pro- 
grammes. It is probably one of the 
greatest shortcomings of the Febru- 
ary Revolution that the intensity of 
land hunger was not taken sufficiently 
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into consideration, a tragic mistake 
repeated by the Spanish Republican 
Government some 17 years later. 
There was no time for an orderly 
land reform, the peasant would not 
wait for it. Whatever happened im- 
mediately after the October Revolu- 
tion was by no means a land reform; 
it was just seizure of land by the 
land hungry peasants from the large 
landowners, church and State, and 
distribution among them: “Black 
Partition” (Tcherny peredel). In the 
years following the October Revolu- 
tion the land was more and more sub- 
divided. That did not prevent the in- 
crease of the number of landless 
peasants; and agricultural produc- 
tion, though certainly increasing in 
the years 1925-1927, began to decline 
again after 1928. 

To the authors of the first five year 
plan, which had to cover the years 
1928-1932, it seemed obvious that the 
situation in agriculture had _ to 
change. Something had to be done 
which would permit bringing the 
whole of agricultural production into 
the scope of the planned economy 
geared towards general development 
and industrialization of the country 
at the greatest speed. The first five 
year plan was rather for a slow pro- 
cess of collectivization. But, “in a 
speech made on 27 February 1929 at 
a conference of Marxist Agrarian 
Economists, Stalin gave the word for 
wholesale collectivization at a greater 
speed.” 





*“The Collectivization of Agriculture in 
the U.S.S.R.” International Labor Review, 
XXVI (September, 1932), p. 388. 
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Looking back to the years 1929-31, 
especially in the light of experience 
of the last years, the reasons for col- 
lectivization appear clearly. A cer- 
tain number of economic, social and 
political problems could not be solved 
or even approached without collectiv- 
ization. Another question is, of 
course: if by a different procedure, 
could the tremendous number of vic- 
tims have been avoided, or at least 
decreased? The main reasons for the 
necessity of collectivization were: 

1. As long as the farming was done 
by individual households, using the 
same old methods of production, de- 
livering their products only in ex- 
change for manufactured goods, the 
plan of a general industrialization of 
the country had to fail. The economic 
units had to become larger and some 
system had to be imagined by which 
the State could enforce its decision 
and make the plan a reality.” 

2. The agricultural production had 
to be increased not only to provide 
the growing cities and new indus- 
trial centers with food, but also to 
obtain an excess production which 
could be exported in exchange for 
industrial equipment from abroad. 
Only through collectivization could 
the necessary technical improve- 
ments have been imposed and large 
scale agricultural production of some 
of the basic products been achieved. 

8. The growing industry needed 





* In a speech delivered in 1928 Stalin said: 
“You can not base the Soviet State and the 
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also an increased amount of technical 
plants( cotton, oil and rubber yield- 
ing plants, sugar beets, etc.). 

4, The industrialization during the 
first and even second five-year plans 
did not provide enough consumer 
goods which could be offered in ex- 
change to the farmer: a system of de- 
livery to the State had to be 
imagined. 

5. Last but not least the social and 
political conditions had to be consid- 
ered. There can be no doubt that the 
kulak, who can be compared to an 
owner of a middle sized farm, had 
offered during the first years after 
the revolution some opposition to the 
Government and passive resistance 
against some of the economic meas- 
ures. This resistance had to be broken 
and on the other hand the conditions 
of the “poor farmers” had to be im- 
proved and their sympathy definitely 
gained. 

There is no doubt that the events 
of the years 1929-1930, years of rapid 
collectivization, can be considered as 
revolutionary. At a very high price a 
land reform was achieved this time. 
Even though the principle of mass 
collectivization was considered dur- 
ing the drafting of the first five-year 
plan in 1928, all the details of col- 
lectivization, its repercussions, neces- 
sary adjustments and so on, could 
not be foreseen, and the years 1930- 
1935 are characterized by a large 
number of decrees of all kinds deal- 
ing with problems arising through 
collectivization. These had to be 
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in the economic and social structure 
of Soviet Russian agriculture ap- 
peared clearly only towards the end 
of the second five-year plan (1933- 
1938). 

If the system of collective farming 
would only concern Russia, it would 
be worth while studying; but its im- 
portance extends beyond the borders 
of the U.S.S.R. Half of the world pop- 
ulation lives on the land; problems of 
land ownership and distribution are 
as old as the human race; and it 
would certainly be interesting to 
know whether and how the Soviet 
Union contributed to the solution of 
these very important problems. 

In the following pages we shall try 
to outline the most important meas- 
ures dealing with collectivization. 


Process of Collectivization 


Various forms of collective land- 
ownership for the cultivation of land 
in common have developed since the 
1911 revolution. Three main forms of 
cultivation in common were known: 
associations for joint cultivation, in 
which all goods remain the individual 
property of the members, and only 
the most complicated machinery and 
part of the livestock are collectivized, 
a form which is the closest to an agri- 
cultural cooperative society ; the agri- 
cultural artel or kolkhoze, in which 
members have private dwellings with 
gardens, but all the land is cultivated 
in common, the cattle also belongs to 
the artel; finally, agricultural com- 
munities in which all the property is 
pooled and all products distributed 
equally. It is the second form, the 
agricultural artel, which became the 
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form on which the collectivization 
was based. Besides the artel the only 
other important form of land culti- 
vation consists of the sovkhoze, large 
land estates in the hands of the gov- 
ernment, which is worked by salaried 
workers. The sovkhozes have their 
part to play in agricultural large scale 
production and especially in the field 
of experimental farming. However, 
as they do not offer any special inter- 
est from the social point of view, no 
further consideration will be given to 
them. 

The first five-year plan did not 
stress the necessity of mass collectiv- 
ization. However, the year 1930, the 
second year of the five-year plan, 
started with the mass confiscation of 
property of well-to-do farmers. (Or- 
der of 4 January 1930). The first two 
months of the year was characterized 


Number of isolated households? (in millions) 


Number of households in? kolkhozes (in millions) 1.0 6.0 


Number of kolkhozes® (in thousands) 


Percent of collectivization :+ 
Farms 
Cultivated land 


by so much violence that after a fam- 
ous declaration by Stalin on “Intoxi- 
cation by Success” (8 March 1930), 
a resolution of 15 March 1930 or- 
dered a slowdown of the collectiviza- 
tion. However, a new and most violent 
wave of mass collectivization started 
at the beginning of 1931, and again 
slowed down in the summer of 1931. 
The Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party issued an Order on 2 
August 1931 (Jzvestia, 3 August 
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1931) stating that it was not neces. 
sary to aim at total conversion to 
collective methods. After that the col- 
lectivization continued to proceed at 
a more steady rhythm. At the end of 
the first five-year plan the majority 
of the peasants were in the kolkhozes, 
or artels, and in 1940 only about 3 to 
4 percent of all the peasants had 
remained outside them. 

The average size of the cultivated 
area per kolkhoze is approximately 
1,200 acres. There are however great 
differences from one region of the 
Soviet Union to another. Each kolk- 
hoze comprises on an average 76 
homesteads.* 

“The years 1930-1933 were the 
most violent period of compulsory 
collectivization. Thousands of peas- 
ants resisting collectivization were 
shot, millions were exiled from their 


1929 1930 1934 1937 19385 


248 19.4 5.9 1.4 
15.9 185 188 
57.0 85.9 233.3 243.7 242.4 
3.9 23.6 714 93.0 93.5 
49 33.6 874 99.1 99.3 


village to the far north. An enormous 
amount of the agricultural property 
was destroyed in those years, includ- 





*Kulischer, E. M., Wars and Migration, 
1914-1939 (Manuscript). 

* Bassiuk, T. L., Organization of the So- 
cialist Agricultural Production. Moscow, 
1939. (In Russian). 

® The Socialist Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. 
(Statistical Data) Gosplan, 1939. (In Rus- 
sian). 

The author is aware of the fact that the 
accuracy of official Russian statistics have 
been questioned. The critical and informed 
reader will, of course, use his own judgment 
on this controversial question. 
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ing nearly half the draft animals and 
productive livestock.”* Agricultural 
production decreased in the years of 
1931 and 1932. Bad weather con- 
ditions still aggravated the situation 
and the year 1932 was a year of fam- 
ine. Professor E. M. Kulischer calcu- 
lated that during this period the col- 
lectivization and famine cost Russia 
the lives of 8 to 10 million people. 
Certainly a horrible price to pay for 
the progress of the following years. 
Sir John Maynard, in his most re- 
markable book, The Russian Peas- 
ant,’? says that the “liquidation” of 
the kulaks meant that persons num- 
bering with their families some five 
millions, were to be dispossessed of 
their properties and in many cases 
driven from their homes. On the 
other hand he believes that scarcity 
of the year 1932-1933 is in no way 
comparable with a great famine. 


After the year 1933 the situation 
began to improve rapidly: the culti- 
vated area increased, the yield per 
cultivated acre also increased, new 
kinds of plants were introduced. It 
took the longest time to increase the 
number of cattle but even in this re- 
spect progress was achieved before 
the war. 


Mechanization 


One of the basic ideas in enforcing 
the collectivization was the necessity 
and desire to modernize agriculture 
production. Large scale farming 





*Yugow, A., Russia’s Economic Front for 
War and Peace. New York, 1942, p. 45. 
"London; 1942, 
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made it now possible to use modern 
machinery to an ever increasing ex- 
tent. After the year 1931, all the 
machinery and tractors had to be 
given over to the Machinery and 
Tractors Stations (MTS). The State 
delivered machinery directly to the 
MTS and the kolkhozes also had to 
hand over their tractors. 


In 1940 the number of trac- 
tors reached 523,000 as against 
483,000 in 1938, the number of 
combines — 182,000 as against 
153,000 in 1938 as well as many 
other simple and complicated 
machines. Based on this tech- 
nique the socialist agriculture 
became stable.® 


There were 5,818 MTS in 1937, at 
the end of the second five-year period. 
In 1937 they served 91.2 per cent of 
the area cultivated by the kolkhozes, 
i.e. 105,800,000 ha.® 

The relations between kolkhoze and 
MTS is based on contract. A model 
for such a contract was laid down 
first on 5 February 1933 and it was 
replaced by a new contract in 1934 
and in force until 1938. Finally, a 
new model contract was worked out 
in 1939. 

The MTS places at the disposal of 
the kolkhoze all the necessary ma- 
chinery. Some of the technical per- 
sonnel is provided by the MTS, but 
mostly by the kolkhoze. The MTS 
pays a certain minimum wage fixed 





*Report of Vosnesensky on the XVIII 
Congress of the Communist Party, Pravda, 
19 February 1941. 

* Achievements of Socialist Agriculture, 
Moscow, 1939, p. 21. (In Russian). 
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by Decree of 13 January 1939.'° The 
difference between the minimum 
wage and the actual earnings is cov- 
ered by the kolkhoze which provides 
also the payment in kind. The kolk- 
hoze pays the MTS in kind for the 
work performed. The MTS is also 
helping the kolkhoze in their admin- 
istrational and technical problems; 
planning, organization of work, etc. 
The MTS is the main link between 
the State and the kolkhozes: through 
the MTS the State can also control 
the whole agricultural production of 
the country. 


Through the MTS the State 
was able to acquire mass expe- 
rience in the organization of 
large collective farming on a 
high technical level, in which the 
independent activities of the 
members of the kolkhozes, in 
view of building up their col- 
lective economy, is in the best 
way combined with the organiza- 
tional and technical help as well 
as guidance by the proletarian 
State.™ 


Interior Structure of a Kolkhoze 


As early as 15 March 1931, by in- 
struction of the Central Committee 





*” The decrees of 9 May and 20 June 1942 
provide for increased payments to workers 
on tractors and combines of the MTS (De- 
crees and ordinances of the U.S.S.R.), Nos. 
5 and 6, 1942. (In Russian). To increase 
the material interest in a better and swifter 
performance of the work by the tractor 
crews, the Decree of 3 March 1943 concern- 
ing the preparation of tractors, combines 
and agricultural machinery belonging to 
the MTS for the agricultural work of 1943, 
established a system of bonuses for groups 
- -_—" drivers. (Pravada, 3 March 


™ Decree by the Central Committee of the 
—_— Party, 12 December 1930, Bassiuk. 
p. cit, 
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of the Communist Party, preference 
was given to the form of an artel over 
the two other forms of collective 
farming previously mentioned. If in 
the first years of the Revolution the 
agriculture commune was considered 
as the aim of collectivization, the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party declared in an Order of 4 Feb- 
ruary 1932: “that the tendency to 
hasten the transition from the form 
of the artel to that of the agricultural 
commune was premature, and even 
dangerous.” (Izvestia, 6 February 
1932). The same order as well as the 
one issued on 11 February 1932 by 
the Central Institute of Collective 
Farms makes detailed provisions as 
to the organization of work in a kolk- 
hoze and to the distribution of in- 
come. All these measures, as well as 
problems dealing with property of 
the kolkhoze and the individual mem- 
ber, culminated in the standard Rules 
of an Artel promulgated by Decree of 
17 February 1935. The Standard 
Rules were submitted and approved 
by the conference of shock workers 
of the kolkhozes. 

For the rural population of the 
Soviet Union, the Standard Rules of 
an Artel are not less important than 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. for 
the people of the Union in general. 
The Standard Rules states that: 


The land of the kolkhoze be- 
longs to the State, like all land 
in the Soviet Union; in accord- 
ance with law, this land is 
granted in perpetual tenure and 
may not be sold or leased to 
others. . . . All the boundaries 
separating the lands of the mem- 
bers from one another shall be 
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destroyed and all the fields 
brought together and worked 
collectively. ... All draught ani- 
mals and implements of cultiva- 
tion, together with all reserves 
of seed, a sufficient quantity of 
forage for the collective stock, 
and the buildings required for 
the working of the farm and the 
handling of its products shall be 
common property. 


However, “every household of 
members shall receive small plots ad- 
joining their houses, for their per- 
sonal use as orchards, kitchen gar- 
dens, etc.” The size of these plots 
vary from 0.25 hectare to 1 hectare 
according to different local con- 
ditions. The members are also allowed 
to own poultry, rabbits and a limited 
amount of livestock, varying from 
one cow and two calves, 10 sheep and 
goats to 8 to 10 cows with their calves, 
100 to 150 sheep and goats in dis- 
tricts inhabited by nomads with little 
cultivation of cereals. These prin- 
ciples were confirmed in the consti- 
tution of the U.S.S.R. of 1936.1" 





_" ARTICLE 7: Public enterprises in collec- 
tive farms and cooperative organizations, 
with their livestock and implements, prod- 
ucts raised or manufactured by the col- 
lective farms and cooperative organizations, 
as well as their public structures, constitute 
the public, socialist, property of the col- 
lective farms and cooperative organizations. 

Every collective farm household, in ad- 
dition to its basic income from the public 
collective farm enterprise, has for its own 
use a plot of land attached to the house 
and, as personal property, an auxiliary 
establishment on the plot, a house, produce 
animals and poultry, and minor agricultural 
implements—in accordance with the statutes 
of the agricultural artel. 

ARTICLE 8: The land occupied by collective 
farms is secured to them for their free use 
for an unlimited time, that is, forever. 

ARTICLE 9: Along side the socialist sys- 
tem of economy, which is the predominant 
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In the years 1935-1939 the growth 
of the relative importance of the in- 
dividual holdings can be observed as 
well as tendency on the part of the 
kolkhoze members to increase the size 
of their holdings. On 27 May 1939 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and the Council of 
People’s Commisars, of the Soviet 
Union (Pravda, 28 May 1939) issued 
an order, the object of which is to 
protect land belonging to the collec- 
tive farms against attempts at in- 
dividual appropriation on the part of 
farm members. Any attempt to ex- 
tend individual holdings beyond the 
limits laid down by the Standard 
Rules will be considered as an offense. 


The members of a kolkhoze form 
an association, and there can be no 
doubt that the structure of this asso- 
ciation as defined by the Standard 
Rules is based on the same principles 
as the by-laws of a worker’s produc- 
tive cooperative society. The supreme 
organ of the association is the general 
meeting which elects the president 
and the management committee. The 
meetings also decide on the admission 
of new members; the expulsion of a 
member can only be decided by a 
meeting at which two-thirds of the 
members are present. Every new 
member pays an entrance fee and the 
“income of the association shall be 
distributed among the members on 
the basis of the number of days of 
work furnished by each.” The work 


form of economy in the U.S.S.R., the law 
permits small private economy of individual 
peasants and handicraftsmen based on their 
personal labour and precluding the exploita- 
tion of the labour of others. (Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R.). 
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itself is organized according to in- 
structions drafted by the general 
meeting. “The management shall or- 
ganize the members in groups.” Each 
group is in charge of the accomplish- 
ment of definite tasks. The order of 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of 4 February 1932 
(Izvestia, 6 February 1942) had al- 
ready provided that all collective 
farms must organize their members 
in brigades (groups) and distribute 
the work among the brigades. 

This organization of work is sim- 
ilar to the organization in the kwuzah 
(collective settlement) in Palestine. 
Definite tasks accomplished by an 
autonomous group of workers is also 
the principle of the labor artel (labor 
contracting cooperative), developed 
in Russia in various trades, and also 
known in France as commandite de 
travail. 

The most interesting and import- 
ant example of cooperative collective 
farming is probably given by the 
Mexican Ejido. Based on an old In- 
dian tradition of community life their 
importance increased since the Mex- 
ican Revolution of 1910 and during 
the rural reform which took place 
after that date. According to recent 
governmental declarations (El Nac- 
ional, 4 January 1943) 6,592 Ejidos 
covering an area of 25 million acres 
existed at the end of 1939, the date of 
the last census. The governmental 
spokesman declared that the Ejidos 
are a factor of progress: irrigation, 
drainage, construction of roads, utili- 
zation of agricultural machinery, the 
construction of elevators, etc., can 


only be imagined through the func. 
tioning of the Ejido system. 

In many respects, however, a kolk- 
hoze, differs from an agricultural 
productive cooperative, or I would 
rather say that the practice until now 
did not correspond to the generally 
admitted cooperative practice. The 
pressure exercised on _ individual 
farmers forced them to join the kolk- 
hoze, thus interfering with the prin- 
ciple of freedom of membership. 
Even more important is the inter- 
ference with the interior autonomy 
of a kolkhoze. Elections of presidents 
are generally influenced by the Com- 
munist Party, some decrees prescribe 
the exclusion of members as sanction 
for certain offenses. Other decrees 
provide special bonuses for work 
accomplished. These particular meas- 
ures, however, can be explained by 
the exceptional circumstances under 
which the Soviet Union lived since 
collectivization. 


System of Remuneration 


During the first years of collectivi- 
zation a member of a kolkhoze was 
paid according to the number of days 
worked.!* The result was a number 
of abuses, discouragement on the part 
of the more active members, and de- 
crease of productivity. As part of the 
general campaign against equality in 
wages and the introduction of piece 
loans in industry, a system of piece 
loan for agricultural work had also to 
be elaborated. In March 1931, the 
Sixth Congress of Soviets ordered 


that those who worked best should 





* Socialist Agriculture, Moscow, Feb- q 


ruary, 1941, p. 31 f. 
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receive more and those who did not 
work should receive nothing. The 
quantity and quality of work per- 
formed should be the only elements 
taken into consideration. An order of 
the Commissariat of Agriculture and 
the Central Institute of Collective 
Farms of 13 June 1931 contained de- 
tailed provisions for this purpose. 
(Izvestia, 27 March 1932). The basis 
of the calculation of labor output in 
terms of days of work varies accord- 
ing to the character of the work. In 
his previously quoted book, T. L. 
Bassiuk defines “a work-day as a unit 
for measuring the quality and quan- 
tity of work accomplished, which de- 
cides which part of the general in- 
come each member of kolkhoze shall 
receive.” The tasks to be performed 
are divided into groups according to 
skill required. Bassiuk indicates 
seven groups of work. In the highest 
group the work performed during 
one day corresponds to two work- 
days. In the lowest, the work per- 
formed during one day corresponds 
to 0.5 work-days. The work-days per- 
formed by each member are entered 
weekly in his employment book, 
which is the only document confer- 
ring the right to a share of income in 
cash and in kind. The principle of 
work-days did not change and was 
consolidated in the Standard Rules 
adopted in 1935. 

The agricultural work of the 
Association shall be carried out 
on a piecework basis. The man- 
agement shall determine the 
Standards of individual output 
and the rates of payment per 


working day for all agricultural 
work; its decisions must be con- 
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firmed by the general meeting. 
In fixing standards of individual 
output the work of a good mem- 
ber working conscientiously 
must be taken as a basis; the 
condition of the draught ani- 
mals, machinery and implements 
and the characteristics of the 
ground must be taken into 
account. ... 

The group leader must calcu- 
late the amount of work per- 
formed by each member of his 
group at least once a week, and 
must enter the results in days of 
work in his book on the basis of 
the rates of payment which have 
been fixed. 

The members of a group work- 
ing in the fields which has ob- 
tained on its allotment a crop 
better than the average crop on 
the farm, and the members of a 
group working on a stock farm 
which has obtained a higher out- 
put of milk, a greater increase 
in the weight of the animals, etc., 
shall be entitled to a reward in 

‘the form of a supplementary 
allowance of 10 per cent of the 
total number of days of work 
carried out; the shock workers 
of the group shall receive 15 per 
cent, and the group leader 20 per 
cent. 

When a group working in the 
fields obtains, owing to bad 
work, a crop lower than the 
average, or when a group work- 
ing on a stock farm lowers the 
output through its bad work, 
the management shall reduce by 
10 per cent the number of days 
“= work credited to each mem- 

er. 


A special quota of work-days is 
attributed to the president of a kolk- 
hoze and to the managerial staff.15 





4 Standard Rules. 
% Socialist Agriculture, Op. cit., p. 6. 
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With the development of individual 
holdings a tendency developed among 
farmers to devote less to collective 
work. The result was an artificial 
shortage of collective farm labor. 
Therefore, under the provisions of 
the order issued on 27 May 1939 by 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party and the Council of 
People’s Commissars, members of 
collective farms must do a certain 
minimum of work days on the col- 
lective farm, the number varying 
from 60 to 100, according to the 
region and to the type of cultivation. 


This figure was found insufficient 
in wartime and a new Order of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party issued on 17 April 1942, 
increased the minimum number of 
work days to be furnished by all 
members of collective farms to 100- 
150. (Jzvestia, 17 April 1942). The 
same decree states that 


Able bodied members of col- 
lective farms, who, at the end of 
the year have not completed the 
fixed number of work days, may 
be prosecuted and sentenced by 
the People’s Labor Court for Col- 
lective Farms to reformatory 
labor for not less than six 
months and a deduction of 25 
per cent from his pay. 


The management of the kolkhoze 
has the right to exclude such persons 
from membership. 


The Decree of 31 December 1940, 
providing for extra pay to members 
of kolkhoze for increase in agricul- 
tural crop yields and increase in pro- 
ductiveness in livestock raising in the 
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Ukrainian §8.8S.R., introduced, for 
the first time, a bonus system payable 
not to the kolkhoze as before, but to 
a definite team (brigade) of kolk- 
hoze members for the accomplish- 
ment of a work exceeding an estab- 
lished quota. 


This decree directs the kolk- 
hoze of the Ukraine to assign 
sections of fields, meadows, gar- 
dens, or separate branches of 
work to definite teams. A work 
quota, is established for each 
team. If the production does not 
exceed the quota, the members 
are paid only by the work day, 
but if a team produced above the 
norm, it receives part of the ex- 
cess as bonus.?® 


In connection with this Decree, the 
Ordinance of the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party 
of 19 December 1940, must be cited 
because it contains detailed descrip- 
tion as to the planning of the kolk- 
hoze production.** 

In Pravda of 11 February 1941, N. 
Khrushchev, Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party 
in the Ukraine explained the system 
in detail. In the same number of 
Pravda, the assumption is _ put 
forward that this system will be ex- 
tended to the kolkhozes of the whole 
Soviet Union. 

To encourage the laboring of fields 
at an increased speed, a special bonus 
was promised in the Autumn of 1942 
to members of kolkhozes. (Izvestia, 
20 September 1942). 

I agree with Mr. A. Yugow that 
these Decrees, while creating a stim- 





* Yugow, Op. cit., p. 6. 
* Socialist p rae nn allng Op. cit., p. 10. 
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ulus for increased production, cer- 
tainly is a far reaching interference 
with the autonomy of the kolkhoze 
considered as a cooperative associa- 
tion. 

Income 

The income of a kolkhoze is com- 
posed of (1) payments received for 
deliveries to the State and (2) the 
money obtained for the selling, at free 
market price, of produce remaining 
after these deliveries. Free trade for 
the surplus products was admitted as 
early as 1932 (Decree of 4 February 
1932). The general income of a kolk- 
hoze can still be increased through 
industrial activities like handicraft, 
small industrial undertakings, fish- 
eries, etc. 

The system of State deliveries went 
through progressive changes and ad- 
justments. The quantity of agricul- 
tural products subject to compulsory 
delivery to the State is fixed 
annually.'® 

In 1933, by Decree of 17 January 
of the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars and the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, the advance 
contracts of sale to the State were 
replaced by a fixed contribution in 
kind, estimated in accordance with 
the sowing plans, i.e., the amount is 
not calculated in proportion to the 
actual cultivated area, but to area 
which should be sown according to 





tenet TOauee delivered to the State, in 1000 
ns. 


1932 1937 
Grain 12,282.2 25,856.5 
Cotton 972.6 2,396.5 
Flax 182.2 274.3 
Sugar Beets 4,198.1 19,942.1 
Dairy Produce 746.3 2,523.7 


Socialist Agriculture of the U.S.S.R., p. 45. 
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plan.’® As with the piece loan system 
of the work-days, the State deliveries 
become more and more an encourage- 
ment for increased production and 
especially for increased productivity. 
With this aim in view, a fixed system 
was introduced and applied to the 
various branches of agricultural pro- 
duction. For example, in order to 
stimulate the production of wheat, an 
Order issued on 11 February 1936 
introduced a system of progressive 
bonuses, payable to collective farms 
which, after completing the compul- 
sory deliveries to the State, manage 
to supply not less than ten quintals 
of wheat. The bonus consists of an 
increase of 10-100 per cent in the 
price paid for surplus quantities de- 
livered. Several other orders applied 
the same system to deliveries of sugar 
beet, cotton, and so on. The bonus 
system gives the Government also the 
possibility of obtaining an increased 
output of specific produce. Most in- 
teresting in this respect is the en- 
couragement given to the production 
of Kok-Sagyz, a rubber yielding 
plant. By measures decreed by the 
Council of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R. and the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party and 
published in the Pravda of 26 Febru- 
ary 1941, the kolkhoze delivering 
roots of that plant over the quantities 
expected, according to plan, has the 
right to obtain for a certain quantity 
of roots delivered, a definite quantity 
of rubber articles; like, for instance, 
overshoes, rubber shoes, and rubber 
soles. 





” Industrial and Labor Information, I.L.O. 
Geneva, 14 August 1933, p. 261. 
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In 1939-1940, the system of State 
deliveries was changed. The new pol- 
icy of deliveries was inaugurated by 
the Order of 8 July 1939 concerning 
measures to encourage collective 
stock raising and by the Order of 30 
January 1940, concerning compuls- 
ory deliveries of wool. The former 
system of deliveries of livestock pro- 
duce operated to the disadvantage of 
collective farms, whose herds were 
increasing and favoured those which 
had no collective herds, or whose 
herds showed no increase. For this 
reason the Order of 8 July 1939 had 
provided that every collective farm 
must have a certain minimum quan- 
tity of livestock and that deliveries of 
meat to the State would be calculated 
on the bases of the area of land be- 
longing to the collective farm. By the 
Order of 7 April 1940, the new policy 
of compulsory deliveries was ex- 
tended to a number of agricultural 
products such as grain, rice, potatoes, 
vegetables and oil seeds, exception 
being allowed for certain industrial 
crops; such as, cotton, sugar beets, 
flax, hemp, and tobacco. Each collec- 
tive farm must supply to the State a 
quantity of products proportionate to 
the number of acres of arable land at 
its disposal, including vegetable gar- 
dens and land still to be cleared.”° 

Similarly, the area of land avail- 
able will be utilized as the basis of 
calculation of deliveries of milk and 
eggs. Out of the remainder, after the 
compulsory deliveries, the State can 
also buy agricultural produce from 





” Industrial and Labor Information, Gen- 
eva, I.L.0., 6 May 1940, p. 131. 
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the kolkhozes at market prices, i.e, 
higher prices than those paid for the 
produce delivered. 


Division of Income 


Income in kind. Out of the produce 
of various kinds which remain after 
compulsory deliveries, the kolkhoze 
must repay seed loans, pay partially 
in kind for the services rendered by 
the machinery and tractor station 
(thus indirectly increasing the 
amount of agricultural produce de- 
livered to the State), they must then 
form the annual seed and fodder 
guarantee fund to meet the possibil- 
ity of a bad harvest; funds must then 
be instituted for the relief of the in- 
firm and aged—not more than 2 per- 
cent of the total production; finally, 
the general meeting fixes the part of 
the production which can be sold to 
the State or on the market. The rest 
of the produce is distributed among 
the members on the bases of their 
work-days. 

Cash income. According to the 
Standard Rules of 1935 the distribu- 
tion of the cash income was to be 
made in the following order: (1) 
taxes and insurance premiums, (2) 
current production requirements, 
payment in cash to the MTS, (3) ad- 
ministrative expenses, (4) cultural 
requirements, (5) 10-20 percent of 
the income must be paid into the 
“indivisible” fund, (6) distribution 
among members. 

According to the Decree of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and 
Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on harvesting the crops and 
preparing for delivery of agricultural 
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produce in 1942, of 12 July 1942, to 
encourage the greatest effort: 


Collective farmers are to re- 
ceive an advance payment in 
kind from 5-15 percent of the 
part of the particular crop al- 
ready handed over to the gov- 
ernment. This advance, calcu- 
lated to cover the domestic needs 
of the farmers while the harvest 
is in progress, is divided among 
them according to the number of 
work days credited to each. 
Farmers who fail to perform the 
required minimum amount of 
labor are not entitled to any ad- 
vances. For the purpose of ad- 
vance payment, it is recom- 
mended that the farms shall cal- 
culate each work day at 14 kilo- 
gram of grain, or 3-5 kilogram 
of potatoes and vegetables.*! 


The legislation concerning taxation 
of the kolkhozes was changed several 
times. The Act of 1 March 1941, on 
income tax for the kolkhozes, abol- 
ished all previous legislation and con- 
tains new regulations. The income 
from payment for the compulsory 
State deliveries, the money received 
for supplying the Red Army, as well 
as the part of the income used for 
improving livestock, is exempted 
from taxation. 


Economic Development 


The development of the agricul- 
tural economy of the U.S.S.R. pro- 
ceeded in various ways after the 
agriculture recovered from the vio- 
lent collectivization of the years 
1931-1932; general increase of acre- 
age under cultivation, increase of the 
general output of agricultural pro- 





* Izvestia, 12 July 1942. 
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duce, increase of the yield per acre 
owing largely to improved methods 
of cultivation, increase of the relative 
importance of industrial crops and 
spreading of agricultural production 
over new areas of the North and East 
of the country with the help of re- 
markable research work accomp- 
lished by Russian scientists.” In this 
respect the declaration of Vosnes- 
sensky at the XVIII Party Congress 
(Pravda, 19 February 1941) is most 
interesting : 


It is very important to note 
the development of the produc- 
tion of cereals in the South- 
Eastern and Eastern regions of 
the U.S.S.R. . . . In the amount 
of cereals harvested in the Un- 
ion the relative importance of 
the Eastern region increased re- 
markably. Notwithstanding the 
lack of rain, 1,482,000 puds of 
cereal was harvested in the East- 
ern regions of the U.S.S.R. in 
1940, an increase of 88 percent 
as compared to 1913. Thus, has 
been created in the East and 
South-East of our country a 
granary for the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. 


Two articles published in Pravda 
(15 March and 15 April 1943) report 
on the remarkable development of 
agriculture in the Eastern Republics 


"During the same period the stock of 
cattle was replenished, in this regard the 
specialized cattle farms are of outstanding 
importance. Their number increased from 
63,600 in 1932 to 406,300 in 1939. (Soe. 
Agr., p. 75). During these years the number 
of cows increased by 220%, of pigs by 
322%, goats and sheep by 1,699%. The plan 
for 1943 provides for a further important 
increase in herds of cattle, number of goats, 
pigs, etc. Provision was also made for 
assistance in the reconstitution of flocks and 
herds in the kolkhozes of the liberated 
regions. (Pravda, 19 March 1943). 
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of the U.S.S.R. The Soviet Republic 
of Kazakhstan has become the biggest 
stockraising center in the Union. On 
an average, each collective farm had 
1,500 head of stock in 1942. A similar 
development is reported from the 
Republic of Uzbekistan. 

The Order of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party and the 
Council of People’s Commissaries of 
the Soviet Union of 27 May 1939, 
contemplates migration of members 
of collective farms towards the Volga, 
Omsk, Cheliabinsk, Altai, Kazakh- 
stan, Far Eastern and other regions. 
A migration department, the duty of 
which will be to direct and supervise 
these movements, is to be attached to 
the Council of People’s Commissars 
of the Soviet Union. The plan for 
1942 foresaw a further increase in 
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production of sugar beets in Kazakh- 
stan and also increase in irrigated 
area in the southeastern regions of 
the Soviet Union. 

Another favorable result of im- 
proved methods of cultivation, also 
underlined by Mr. Yugow”* and also 
by Soviet writers, is the greater 
steadiness in the yearly output. 

The productivity of Russian agri- 
culture is still low as compared with 
the productivity of the most advanced 


* Op. cit., p. 49 ff. 

* Cotton cultivation: 

In 1913— 688,000 ha. 

In 1938—2,082,900 ha. of which 24.6% in 

new areas. (Soc. Agr., p. 65). 

This cotton production covers the needs 
of the Soviet Union. The Decree of 19 
March 1943 to approve the Agricultural 
Development Plan for 1943 contains in- 
formation as to the further increase of 
cultivated area. (See International Labour 
rerio)” Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, August 1943, 
p. . 


1918 1982 1987 1940 1941 
Land under cultivation in million hectares 
All land under cultivation 105.0 134.4 135.3 151.0 157.0 
All grains 94.4 99.7 104.4 110.9 111.1 
All industrial crops?4 4.5 14.9 11.2 11.8 12.0 
Total production in millions of quintals 
Cereals 675.6 698.7 1,202.9 1,190.0 1,240.0 
(1910-13) 

Cotton 7.4 12.7 25.8 25.1 
Sugar beets 109.0 65.6 218.6 222.0 

Yields of grain and industrial crops in quintals per hectare 
Cereals 8.5 7.0 11.5 9.5 
Cotton in irrigated regions 10.8 6.9 14.5 14.2 
Cotton in other regions 10.8 6.0 12.2 12.0 
Sugar beets 168.0 64.3 183.1 
Potatoes 76.1 70.6 95.6 
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countries.2> The output of the farm- 
steads of individual farmers in- 
creased steadily. According to A. 
Yugow in the first half of 1940 one- 
fifth of all the transactions of in- 
ternal trade represented sales by 
kolkhoze members of the produce of 
these intensively cultivated farm- 
steads. They supply the towns with 
vegetables, eggs, fruit, mushrooms, 
berries, honey, etc. 


*In a report delivered on 21 January 
1943, at a special meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, M. A. S. 
Shtsherbakoff said: 

“The war created great difficulties to ag- 
riculture. The kolkhozes and the sovkhozes 
had to increase the agricultural production, 
to learn and develop the production of 
many new plants, to fill out to a certain 
degree the losses suffered by our country 
because of the occupation of important agri- 
cultural areas by the enemy.” 

“Our agriculture was able to accomplish 
all these tasks. In 1942 the cultivated area 
increased by two million hectares as com- 
pared with 1941. Since the beginning of the 
war the production of cereals in the East 
has increased, the same applies to potatoes, 
vegetables, sugar beets and other plants.” 

“Not only the whole adult population, 
capable of work, participated in the work on 
the land, but also the old and young people. 
Workers, employees and students of the 
cities helped the members of the kolkhozes.” 

“The spring sowing, the harvesting and 
also the sowing in the fall of 1942 was 
accomplished better, quicker and with im- 
proved organization, in almost all the reg- 
ions, than in 1941.” 

“Our kolkhozes and sovkhozes provide 
both our population and the Red Army with 
food, and industry with raw materials.” 
(Stalin) 

“The basis for these successes of our 
agriculture is assured through the kolkhoze 
system. It is evident that the individual 
farms would not be able to stand the hard- 
ships of the war and could not provide the 
army and the country with the necessary 
food and raw materials. Only with the help 
of the kolkhoze system can the Soviet Union 
overcome difficulties created by the war.... 

“In the spring of 1942 many kolkhozes 
organized special sowing campaigns for a 

ed Army fund, which gave the army sup- 
plementary quantities of cereals and vege- 
tables.” (Izvestia, 22 January 1943). 
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The kolkhoze has not only 
freed its members from worry 
over the basic item of their 
nourishment—bread; but it has 
become for the individual farm- 
stead an invaluable source of 
new, scientific methods of agri- 
culture, and in addition it solved 
a problem of tremendous im- 
portance: it organizes the deliv- 
ery and sale of the farmstead 
produce at the city markets.”® 


The tendency to increase the area 
of the individual holdings was 
stopped by decrees of 27 May and 21 
June 1939. The amazing side of this 
development is not the kind of divis- 
ion of functions between large scale 
production of cereals, cotton, sugar 
beets and other industrial crops by 
collective farms and the highly in- 
tensified truck gardening by the small 
farmsteads; but the way in which 
this development confirms the law of 
high correlation between the size of 
an agricultural enterprise and the 
efficiency of production: a problem 
which has to be faced and solved in 
all countries which expect to achieve 
social and economic progress. Be- 
cause the structure of Russian rural 
economy corresponds to this law, it 
offers the best guarantee for the 
future development of agricultural 
production. 

The reconstruction of agricultural 
production in the last years resulted 
also in a steady increase in the in- 
come of the kolkhozes and of the in- 
dividual farmers. The 1932 average 
money income of a kolkhoze was 
21,700 rubles, in 1937 it was 58,800 
rubles, in 1939 it was 75,000 rubles. 


* Yugow, Op. cit., p. 72. 
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The average income of the individual 
farmer increased from 311 rubles in 
1932 to 786 rubles in 1937 and 982 in 
1939.27 The average income in kind 
also increased during this period: in 
1932 the average allotment per kolk- 
hoze household was 600 kilograms of 
grain, in 1937 it was 1,740 kilograms. 
Allotments of potatoes, vegetables, 
fruit, feed, etc., was also in 1937 two- 
thirds larger in 1932.28 The aver- 
age payment per work-day in cash 
and in kind also increased consider- 
ably.?® The very large increase of the 
trade of the rural consumers coopera- 
tive societies during the years 1932- 
1940 also illustrates the increase of 
the income of the rural population. 
The trade in rural areas increased 
from 4.6 billion rubles in 1928 to 
41.8 billion rubles in 1938, an increase 
of 327 percent. 

Many articles, for instance, gram- 
ophones and records, musical instru- 
ments, bicycles, watches, etc., appear 
for the first time in these areas.®° The 
number of schools have also increased 
as well as the number of copies of 
books and papers sold in villages. 
However, there is still a differentia- 
tion in the income of the various 
kolkhozes: some are well off and even 
rich, but the majority are still poor. 

The war and the Russian resistance 
taught us that the result of collecti- 
vization cannot be measured by a 
few figures on the agricultural pro- 
duction and income. 





* Socialist Agriculture, p. 45. The money 
income of all the kolkhozes was 4,567,000 
rubles in 1932, and 14,180,100 in 1937. 

* Yugow, Op. cit., p. 69. 

* Ibid., p. 97. 

” Ibid., p. 99. 


The kolkhoze assured a tre- 
mendous basis of industrial and 
raw materials for defense in- 
dustry. The Soviet Union entered 
the Great War with large stocks 
of raw material and food and 
with great possibilities of in- 
creasing them during the War. 
The creation of the kolkhoze sys- 
tem was one of the basic polit- 
ical and economic measures of 
the Soviet Government and Com- 
munist Party, in view of in- 
creasing the defensive power of 
the country. Along with the 
socialized industry, the kolkhoze 
is the best guarantee for vic- 
tory.*4 


Conclusion 


In concluding I want to present 
four theses which summarize from 
my point of view the kolkhoze ex- 
perience. 

1. Even admitting that in the ten 
years of its existence the kolkhoze 
system did not achieve a spectacular 
increase in agricultural production 
and income of the farmers, we must 
take into consideration that spectacu- 
lar achievements in agriculture could 
not be performed in such a short 
period. Moreover, the importance of 
that system can not be measured by 
the number of cultivated acres and 
yield per acre or even in income only. 

2. Once admitting that there are no 
spectacular achievements, we note, 
however, the mechanization and mod- 
ernization of methods of production 
which secure an increase in the pro- 
duction of industrial crops, bring 





“= Laptev in an article on The Kolkhoze 
system and the Great War (Pod Znamenem 
Marxisma, August, 1942). 
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greater steadiness*? in the yearly out- 
put and contain a promise for the 
increase of production and income in 
the future. 

3. Even if the Standard Rules are 
not entirely applied today, they offer 
a possibility for the building up of a 
democracy from the bottom. Except 
by the general attitude of the Rus- 
sian people in this war, we have no 
possibility of judging whether the 
agricultural population, as a whole, 
approves of this system. I believe, 
however, that the majority of the 
rural population is in favor of the 
kolkhoze system: the poor landless 
farmer whose economic conditions 
certainly improved; the women who 


" Achievements of Socialist Agriculture 
(In Russian). 
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now earn wages for the work they 
are doing, and who, at least in a 
great number of collective farms, 
benefit from the existence of nurseries 
and kindergarten; the young people 
who certainly have greater possibili- 
ties than ever before in acquiring 
knowledge and in improving their 
status.** 

4. From the international point of 
view, the kolkhoze system which 
combines the advantages of large 
estates without a landlord, with small 
farmsteads, offers a formula for the 
solution of the problem of rural re- 
form which is certainly one of the 
basic economic and social problems 
in many countries in this continent 
and elsewhere. 


* See also Sir John Maynard, The Russian 
Peasant. 
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Welfare In the Middle East 


By Afif I. Tannous} 
ABSTRACT 


For thirteen centuries the Middle East has been a center of dynamic cultural 


contact between the East and the West. The impact of Western culture has 
been limited mainly to urban centers. The rural community, which is a village 
type, continues to live to a large extent according to the old established pat- 
terns. During the past few years, however, under the influence of a new spirit 
of constructive nationalism, a pioneer youth movement developed and launched 
a campaign of rural reconstruction. Through its summer camps, established in 
the neighborhood of village communities, one can witness an unprecedented 
process of acculturation taking place in the fields of health, agriculture, home 
welfare, adult education and recreation. The movement is still young and 
limited in its influence, but it seems destined to play an important role in the 
post-war reconstruction plans for that part of the world. 


RESUMEN 


_ Durante trece siglos el Mediano Este ha sido un centro de contacto cultural 
dinamico entre el Oriente y el Occidente. El impacto de la cultura occidental ha 
estado limitado principalmente a los centros urbanos. La comunidad rural, que 
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es del tipo de aldea, continia viviendo casi completamente de acuerdo con pl 
las antiguas formas establecidas. Durante los iltimos afios, sin embargo, bajo 
la influencia de un nuevo espiritu de nacionalismo constructivo, se ha desar- 81 
rollado entre la juventud un movimiento pionero que ha inaugurado una al 
——_ de reconstruccién rural. A través de sus campamentos de verano, m 
establecidos cerca de comunidades rurales, se puede apreciar un proceso sin 
precedente de “aculturacién” que esta llevdndose a cabo en los campos de la us 
salubridad, la agricultura, el mejoramiento del hogar, la educacién para adultos ai 
en nuevas formas de recreo. E] movimiento esta todavia en su infancia y su 
influencia es limitada, pero parece estar destinado a desempefiar un papel im- at 
portante en los planes de reconstruccién de la post-guerra en esa regiOn. 
Historical Sketch have been practiced in an atmosphere z 
A dynamic movement, the Village free from fear. During this period its le: 
Welfare Service, has been recently sraduates have supplied the Arab | ,, 
gathering momentum at the hands World with competent leadership in . 
of educated youth in the various the various walks of life. In the early di 
countries of the Arab Middle East. twenties, a new American professor, ca 
Unfortunately, very little is known with imagination and foresight, or- wl 
and heard about this positive ganized among the students a society re 
aspect of Arab nationalism, since our by the name of The Brotherhood. It er: 
attention has been engaged mainly was a unique religious organization Be 
with the sensational political mani- through which members of various ste 
festations. Yet it is such internal con- faiths—Muslims, Christians, Jews, me 
structive trends that will count most Druzes, Bahais, and others—met to- he 
in the long run for a newly develop- gether and put their religion into } th 
ing nation; and it is our appreciation practice through a program of vol- vil 
and understanding of these trends yntary social work in the city and ing 
among the Arabs that will help us yijllage communities. A second respon- [| As 
most in our attempt to win them over sible factor has been the newly stu 
completely to our side and to share awakened spirit of Arab nationalism. un 
with them successfully our post-war [n its early stages, this nationalistic [| me 
plans. spirit expressed itself along one line vie 
Like any social organization when only, that of violent struggle against of 
seen in retrospect, this movement re-_ the ruling foreign powers, with polit- wh 
veals clearly certain main factors or ical independence as its sole objective. of 
forces that have been responsible for Gradually, through bitter experience tur 
its inception and subsequent develop- and disillusionment, many nationalist bac 
ment. The first of these is a great leaders, especially the younger intel- vill 
American institution, the University lectual element among them, began to Pal 
of Beirut. During a long continuous realize that internal reconstruction fell 
career, since the middle of the last along many lines was as much of a rea 
century, its campus has been almost crying need as freedom from foreign of 
the only spot in the Near East where rule. In 1931-32 the Near East Foun- wel 
the great freedoms of speech, as- dation of New York appeared on the pit 
scene and launched a sound and un- sim 


sembly, and scientific investigation 
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precedented rural reconstruction pro- 
gram for the villages of Palestine 
and Lebanon. In their approach they 
made a complete departure from the 
usual line of charity and relief and 
aimed at rural uplift through cooper- 
ation with local elements. 

Under the combined influence of 
these three forces—the American 
University tradition of patriotic 
leadership and social service, the new 
spirit of nationalism that stirred up 
a strong urge for achievement and 
identification with a worthwhile 
cause, and the Near East Foundation 
which supplied a practical project of 
reconstruction—students and teach- 
ers at the American University of 
Beirut took up the challenge and 
started their village welfare move- 
ment. In the summer of 1933 they 
held a short conference during which 
the tragic conditions of life in the 
villages were discussed and a prelim- 
inary plan of action was formulated. 
As a result of that, some eighteen 
students and faculty members vol- 
unteered to spend the summer 
months in outlying villages, with a 
view to getting first-hand experience 
of the situation and extending help 
wherever possible. With a few pieces 
of recreational, medical and agricul- 
tural equipment in bundles on their 
backs, they walked from village to 
village in the interior of Lebanon and 
Palestine and carried home to the 
fellah an unprecedented message of 
realistic good will. During their stay 
of a few days in each village, they 
were the guests of the poor but hos- 
pitable fellahin. They partook of their 
simple food, slept in their houses, and 
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played games with their children. In 
the evening they lectured to them on 
health, agriculture and home welfare 
and gave them some practical advice 
along these lines. Perhaps for the 
first time in the modern history of 
the Middle East the educated Effendi 
and the neglected illiterate fellah met 
and began to understand each other. 

The following fall the few pioneer 
volunteers returned to the University 
at Beirut with a firm conviction in 
the urgent need for their message and 
a resolve to go ahead with it. Through 
public meetings, dramatized with re- 
vealing anecdotes and _ pictures, 
through discussion groups and per- 
sonal contacts, they passed on to the 
entire student body and faculty the 
deplorable conditions they observed 
in the villages. They gave freely 
whatever little they could spare from 
their limited funds, and by the begin- 
ning of the second summer some sixty 
of them volunteered to serve in the 
villages. About half these were coeds. 
That marked the beginning of an- 
other significant trend: Arab young 
men and women working hand in 
hand in a national reconstruction 
project. The volunteers were divided 
into three groups and stationed at 
three camps in the outlying areas of 
Lebanon and Palestine. 

A second and a third summer of 
similar activity followed. The number 
of volunteers and camps increased, 
and projects in the villages began to 
give results. The experiment proved 
a success and was for the first time 
publicized outside the campus of the 
University. Other youth organiza- 
tions of Tripoli, Damascus, Aleppo 
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and Transjordan joined in. At the of the rural situation in that part of | ha 
time war broke out, the Village Wel- the world. mc 
fare Service of the American Uni- Population aspects: There are § 4; 
versity of Beirut had begun to as- about 10 million people living in an is 
sume the proportions of a national area of about 767,000 sq. kms., of ers 
movement which seemed destined to which not more than 84,000 sq. kms, P 
involve educated youth of several is under cultivation. The following = 
Arab countries (Palestine, Transjor- table shows the pattern of distribu. JP” 
dan, Lebanon, Syria and Iraq) and to tion of the total population within Ke 
embark upon major reconstruction the area. It will be observed that “s 
projects. Lebanon and Palestine, which con- yin 
tain the least productive land of the = 
Conditions and Problems of Rural yegion, have the highest population : 
Life density. Consequently, these two ry 
It has been stated above that the countries present an acute problem i , 
Village Welfare Service developed as_ of high population pressure. Between = 
a response to the challenge presented 1880 and 1925 Lebanon was able to 
by the serious problems of rural life relieve this pressure through intens- tha 
in the Near East. It is essential, ive emigration abroad, mainly to the ae 
therefore, before we proceed into a Americas.? This door, however, has 
discussion of the organization, prin- been practically closed since 1925, Peo 
ciples and activities of the movement, when various countries adopted strict — . C 
that we should give a general picture immigration laws. The problem in ih 
TABLE I. AREA AND POPULATION DENSITY FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES OF THE MIDDLE rur 
East, 1940* and 
ity Per Sq. Km whi 
ey rat == Caliated Millions Total ie < Ares rou! 
Palestine 27,000 9,000 1.55 58 172 so 
Trans-Jordan 90,000 5,000 0.35 4 70 
Lebanon 10,000 2,000 1.00 100 500 late 
Syria 190,000 18,000 2.00 11 111 the 
Iraq 450,000 50,000 4.00 9 80 : 
whi 
Total 767,000 84,000 8.90 11.6 106 ing, 
Mid 
— from official sources in the office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, and 
ns ’ ; Palestine has emerged in recent J i; 
eat. established at the following years as a result of intensive immi- latio 


neighboring village communities: (1) Ram- gration by Zionists. On the other “ 
allah, central Palestine; (2) Rameh, north- rut. 
ern Palestine; (3) Shturah, central Leban- *For a detailed account of the extent and io: 
on; (4) Sidon, southern Lebanon; (5) significance of such emigration, see my 


Jibrail, northern Lebanon; (6) Judeideh, article, “Emigration, a Force of Social — Orga 
Oasis of Damascus, central Syria; (7) Change in an Arab Village,” Rural Soci- § adeh, 
Aleppo, northern Syria; (8) Transjordan. ology, VII (March, 1942), 62-74. 1938, 
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hand, Iraq, which contains one of the 
most fertile valleys in the world, has 
a much lower population density. It 
is of significance to observe that sev- 
eral centuries ago some 20 million 
people lived in Iraq, as com- 
pared with 4 million of today. With 
respect to population composition, 
two outstanding features should be 
observed : that the overwhelming ma- 
jority (between 80 and 90%) belongs 
to the Muslim religion and that an 
almost equally great majority (about 
75%) is rural, depending mainly 
upon agriculture for a living. Per- 
haps the most keenly felt problem, 
in connection with population, is 
that of illiteracy. Taking the area as 
a whole, not more than 20% of its 
people know how to read and write.’ 


Community organization: Almost 
invariably throughout the Middle 
East, the nucleated-village type of 
rural settlement prevails. Farmers 
and animals live in the village, from 
which they go to work in the sur- 
rounding fields every morning. Un- 
like the American pattern of settle- 
ment, in between the villages no iso- 
lated farmsteads exist. Also unlike 
the American rural community, 
which is still in the process of becom- 
ing, the village community of the 
Middle East is several centuries old 
and has clearly defined psycho-social 





*For more detailed accounts of the popu- 
lation situation the interested reader is 
referred to (1) Social Relations in the Near 
East, by S. C. Dodd, American Press, Bei- 
rut, Lebanon, 1940; (2) Economic Organi- 
zation of Iraq (Arabic); (3) Economic Or- 
ganization of Syria, and (4) Economic 
Organization of Palestine, by S. B. Him- 
adeh, American Press, Beirut, Lebanon, 
1938, 1936 and 1938 respectively. 
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and ecological boundaries. Identifica- 
tion with the community is intensive, 
and the behavior of the individual in 
all aspects of life is controlled and 
modified accordingly. Here are a few 
examples of such identification. When 
a stranger is introduced to others, the 
question always comes up: “Where 
does he come from?” His village must 
be identified. In inter-village feuds or 
competition, community conscious- 
ness is greatly heightened, and the 
whole village stands as one united 
front, with internal conflicts pushed 
to the background. Marriage within 
the community is preferable to mar- 
riage outside. Almost every village 
has developed a distinctive mark of 
identification by which it is widely 
known, such as its “good fighters,” 
“good farmers,” “lazy people,” “‘edu- 
cated youth,” “loose morals,” etc. 
Even with respect to agricultural 
practices, the community has laid 
down the pattern, deviations from 
which are not encouraged. Thus it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, for 
a farmer to take the step alone of 
changing his crop rotation, harvest- 
ing his crops earlier, or introducing 
new crops or other practices. 
Within the village circle, life is or- 
ganized around two primary centers. 
One of these is the family. By this is 
not meant the biological unit, but 
rather the joint family, consisting of 
the grandparents, their unmarried 
sons and daughters, their married 
sons with their wives and the chil- 
dren of these. This unit owns or rents 
the land, cultivates it and harvests 
the crops cooperatively. At the death 
of the grandfather, the unit splits 
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into as many families as there are 
married sons. Aside from its eco- 
nomic function, there are several in- 
dices that reveal the significance of 
this unit. In the village proverbs and 
sayings there is frequent reference 
to family life. Also those swearing 
expressions which are meant to evoke 
violent reaction are directed against 
the family, rather than the individual. 
Another interesting indication is the 
practice of naming the parents after 
their first-born son — Abu-Ahmed 
(father of Ahmed) or Um-Jirjis 
(mother of Jirjis). 

The third center, or pillar of com- 
munity organization, is the church. 
In the majority of cases each village 
has one church, Muslim or Christian, 
to which everybody belongs. The in- 
dividual is born into his church and 
is expected to remain in it to the end 
of his days. Changing from one sect 
to another is a rare occurrence in- 
deed. As in the case of the community 
and the family, and in integration 
with these two, we find the influence 
of the church extending into the var- 
ious aspects of life, including health 
and agricultural practices. Any 
change in such apparently objective 
situations cannot be made effective, 
unless it takes into consideration 
possible religious implications. 

Agricultural practices: It is beyond 
the scope of this article to give a com- 
prehensive presentation of the agri- 
cultural situation in the Middle East. 
Only a few main aspects will be 
touched upon. In the first place, it 
should be noted that the general state- 
ment “agriculture is a way of life” 
is especially true of the culture under 
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consideration. Agriculture to these 
people is not what may appear to a 
casual observer to be another form 
of an economic activity that can be 
evaluated independently. Its organic 
relations with other aspects of culture 
has been pointed out above. Further- 
more, every agricultural practice, 
whether good or bad, as evaluated by 
the objective economist, has deep- 
rooted psycho-social implications that 
have been transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation through many cen- 
turies. Consequently, any attempt at 
agricultural reform in such a stabil- 
ized culture has to take into special 
account the underlying habits of be- 
havior and emotional attachments. 
The second point to be observed is 
that, aside from a few exceptions 
that emphasize the general rule by 
glaring contrast, agriculture in this 
part of the world is still carried on 
by means of ancient techniques. Most 
of these are antiquated, but the peo- 
ple still cling to them due to ignor- 
ance of something better or because 
of other reasons mentioned above. 
The wooden plough of Biblical times 
is still there, pulled by a team of 
oxen; the bees are kept in earthen- 
ware or clay hives; in many places 
livestock and human beings occupy 
the same room; wheat is laboriously 
and patiently cut down by hand with 
a small sickle; on the plains manure 
is used for fuel instead of for ferti- 
lizing the soil; olives are beaten down 
from trees with sticks; and ignorance 
of how to combat plant diseases and 
pests prevails. The list could be made 
much longer. It must be emphasized, 
however, that some of the practices 
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used are excellently adapted to the 
demands of the local situation, and 
are more effective than possible mod- 
ern substitutes. In other words, the 
totality of the situation—soil compo- 
sition, climatic conditions, labor sup- 
ply, habits of work, social organiza- 
tion, etc.—must be taken into consid- 
eration in order to arrive at a sound 
evaluation of a certain agricultural 
technique. 

A third significant feature with 
which we should be concerned is the 
prevailing land tenure systems.‘ In 
Lebanon, the most common land cate- 
gory is that of Mulk (from the 
Arabic root verb malaka, to own) or 
land that is held in “fee simple,” to 
which the owner has full and free 
title. Usually such land is owned and 
cultivated cooperatively by the joint 
family. When this splits into new 
units, the land is divided into as many 
plots as there are sons. This process 
continues from generation to genera- 
tion, resulting in extreme fragmenta- 
tion of holdings. A typical farmer, 
for example, may own some fifteen 
acres, divided into as many plots and 
scattered in all directions from his 
home in the village. This is a problem 
the solution of which cannot be ef- 
fected through mere consolidation of 
holdings. A change must take place 
first in the prevailing system of in- 
heritance and in the social organiza- 
tion of the nucleated type of settle- 
ment. A second category of land, 
which exists to some extent in Le- 





‘For a detailed discussion of such sys- 
tems see my article “Land Tenure in the 
Middle East” in Foreign Agriculture, Au- 
gust, 1943, 
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banon and which predominates in the 
rest of the region, is Miri (belonging 
to the Emir or ruler). This land is 
owned by the government and is 
leased out indefinitely to farmers, 
according to certain conditions and 
provisions. The main problem attend- 
ant upon this form of land tenure is 
that the farmer is permanently in a 
state of uncertainty, not knowing 
whether he is a real tenant or the 
absolute owner of the land. A third 
predominant category is Mesha’ 
(from the root verb sha’a, to be 
shared in common). This is a form of 
communal ownership, harking back 
to the original tribal organization, 
wherein an individual or a family 
owns a certain number of shares in 
the village territory, but no specific 
plots. Assignment of plots for tempo- 
rary cultivation is made every two, 
three or five years. The problem con- 
nected with this category derives 
from the fact that it is neither com- 
munistic nor individualistic. Under 
its hold the individual farmer is pre- 
sented with no incentive for the de- 
velopment of his land (which the fol- 
lowing year may not be his) or the 
improvement of his agriculture. Fi- 
nally, there is the acute and wide- 
spread problem of feudal tenancy. It 
is estimated that about 50% of the 
land in this region is owned by feudal 
lords of various types. The majority 
of these are absentee owners, who 
have no interest in their land or their 
tenants other than to get out of them 
as much as they can. The tenant in 
his turn, knowing that he has no 
claim on the land or on the lord, does 
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not feel inclined to exert any special 
effort towards improvement. 
Standard of living: It should be 
obvious that a very low standard of 
living would prevail in a region 
whose agricultural situation is as de- 
scribed above. One does not need to 
make an elaborate survey in order to 
reveal such a condition; occasional 
trips to typical villages are sufficient 
to convince one. A few years of in- 
tensive, first-hand experience by vol- 
unteers and experts of the Village 
Welfare Service have resulted in the 
following graphic conclusions:® (1) 
Between 80 and 90% of the village 
people are afflicted with the eye dis- 
ease, trachoma. (2) The infantile 
death rate is between 200 and 250 per 
1000 live births. (3) Except in Le- 
banon, inadequate housing prevails. 
In many cases animals and human 
beings live together in the same 
room. (4) The existence of a latrine 
in a house is the rare exception 
rather than the rule. People relieve 
themselves in the open. (5) Knowl- 
edge of how diseases are caused and 
transmitted is very meagre. For ex- 
ample, the people in general have no 
idea of how flies and mosquitoes are 
related to trachoma and malaria, to 
say nothing about snails and bilhar- 
zia. (6) The average yearly income 
of the fellah, head of a family of five, 
runs from about $50 to $100. (7) 
The great majority of the fellahin 


* According to the annual reports of 
1933-37. See also my booklet Village Recon- 
struction, publications of the Arab National 
League, New York, 1940 (in Arabic), and 
my “Village Problems,” two chapters in 
Dodd, Stuart C., Social Relations in the 
ge American Press, Beirut, Leban- 
on, ‘ 
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are in a constant state of debt to the 
landlord or the usurer, at exorbitant 
rates of interest, running from 20 to 
50 and sometimes over 100%. (8) 
Inadequate diet is the rule. It lacks 
in quantity and quality. During the 
winter season, people do not have 
enough to eat, and during the harvest 
season there is too much dependence 
upon one cereal crop—wheat, maize 
or durra (grain sorghum). The em- 
phasis of national policy has been 
upon the development of cash crops 
(cotton in Egypt, citrus in Palestine, 
dates in Iraq) rather than upon di- 
versified agriculture and the produc- 
tion of protective food crops. 


Organization® 

Central committees and branches: 
In view of the fact that the move- 
ment started at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, it was natural that 
its headquarters should have been 
established there. Every year the vol- 
unteers who have served at the camps 
elect an executive committee, which 
takes charge of the whole organiza- 
tion and appoints sub-committees for 
various purposes. Branch committees 
are organized in various localities as 
the occasion demands. Up to 1939 
such branches had been organized in 
Palestine, Transjordan, Damascus, 
Aleppo and Tripoli. 

Membership: This consists primar- | 
ily of college students and other edu- 
cated youth, although older people 
may join, especially experts in var- 
ious fields. Both sexes are equally eli- 


* Information in this respect is based upon 
the author’s rural field work in the Middle 
East (from 1931-37) and upon official an- 
nual reports of the movement cited above. 
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gible. The qualifications of each appli- 
cant must be studied and approved 
by the executive committee before he 
can be admitted. After admission, he 
has to serve for at least two weeks at 
one of the camps in order to become 
an active member. By the fall of 1939, 
at the outbreak of the war, not less 
than 800 individuals had achieved 
active membership. Among these 
were students, nurses, doctors, law- 
yers, agricultural experts, engineers, 
scout leaders and teachers. 

Work at the camps: The personnel 
of each camp consists of a director, 
five expert leaders and about twenty 
to thirty members. This is considered 
to be the optimum size that is con- 
ducive to effective organization and 
achievement, and was decided upon 
after experience with camps of var- 
ious sizes. The volunteers are divided 
into five units: agriculture, health, 
| home welfare, literacy and recreation. 
At first the tendency was to concen- 
trate upon one aspect of village life, 
especially agriculture, on the belief 
that improvement there will inevit- 
ably result in the improvement of 
other aspects. It was soon realized, 
however, that such is not the case, 
and that in order to bring about a 
balanced change in rural life, espe- 
cially in a highly integrated culture, 
an approach must be made from sev- 
eral angles at the same time. Under 
the supervision of an expert, each 
unit, as far as it is concerned, first 
Surveys the situation in the village 
and draws up a list of its problems. 
In the light of these, appropriate 
projects are drawn up and launched 
for realization. In this connection, 
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two techniques are considered essen- 
tial: giving priority to those prob- 
lems that are keenly felt by the fel- 
lahin, and starting with minor rather 
than with major projects. The fellah, 
in general, is not eager for change. 
He is the product of a stable culture, 
an agricultural way of life that has 
persisted, almost unchanged, for over 
thirteen centuries. At the same time, 
he realizes that any change in his 
agricultural practices might involve 
a risk, which, in his marginal eco- 
nomic status, he is not ready to take. 
Consequently, the fellah is more likely 
to offer his cooperation when the 
problem attacked is an urgent one 
and for which he is anxious to find a 
solution. Also the end result of a 
minor project can be easily foreseen, 
and the risk involved is not great. 
The following are examples of 
what is actually done by each unit: 
Agriculture: seed selection; grafting 
new varieties of fruit trees on native 
stock; afforestation; demonstrating 
to the farmers how to combat plant 
diseases ; substitution of Leghorns for 
the native roosters to increase egg 
production; introduction of the mod- 
ern bee-hive; improvement of cattle 
by lending a Jersey bull to the farm- 
ers; organization of agricultural 
cooperatives. Health: inoculation 
against typhoid fever; distribution of 
quinine to cure malaria; campaigns 
against mosquitoes; hospitalization 
of tubercular cases; demonstrating 
the construction of bore-hole latrines ; 
treatment of trachoma, the wide- 
spread eye disease; educational cam- 
paign in sanitation and preventive 
medicine. Home welfare: teaching 
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women how to take better care of 
their babies; working out a more bal- 
anced diet from available food items; 
demonstrations in canning; instruc- 
tion in simple sanitary practices 
within the home; planting of home 
gardens. Recreation: revival and en- 
couragement of folk dancing, sing- 
ing and story telling; weekly social 
gatherings of the whole village; or- 
ganization of boy scout troops, with 
emphasis upon the values and prob- 
lems of rural life. Literacy work: 
holding of day classes for village 
girls, who normally have no chance 
to go to school; evening classes for 
illiterate adult farmers. 

Basic principles: As the movement 
developed toward a stable organiza- 
tion, and as the volunteers and lead- 
ers gained more experience, basic 
principles and motives began to crys- 
talize. Enumeration and explanation 
of these should reveal to us the driv- 
ing force within the movement. Non- 
political: Politics is not permitted in 
the camps. A volunteer may belong 
to any political party, but he is bound 
not to use the camp as a center of 
propaganda for his party line. The 
significance of such a rule can be 
realized when it is remembered that 
the Middle East, struggling for na- 
tional emancipation during the past 
twenty-five years, has developed an 
atmosphere supercharged with poli- 
tics. Practically everybody, from ele- 
mentary school children up, has felt 
the tension. Several political parties 
have sprung up: National Bloc, Na- 
tional League, Syrian Nationalist 
Party, Communist Party, Pan-Arabic 
Party, etc., etc— and almost all of 


these have been represented at the 
Village Welfare camps. One can well 
imagine what would have happened 
at these camps if this rule had not 
been strictly applied. 
Non-sectarian: The broad spirit of 
all religions is manifest: unselfish 
service, sharing with others, and 
human brotherhood. However, no one 
sect dominates the atmosphere. Vol- 
unteers of the Muslim, Christian, 
Jewish, Druze and other faiths work 
together in the fulfillment of a con- 
mon cause. The devotional or inspira- 
tional aspect of religion is clearly 
expressed in the daily sunset meeting 
of the camp. Sitting on the ground 
under an olive or oak tree, they re- 
port on their daily work, analyze 
their problems, share their success 
and failure, and reiterate their goals 
and ideals. A word of explanation is 
necessary for this emphasis upon 
non-sectarianism. Obviously an en- 
terprise undertaken under the aus- 
pices of one sect tends to discourage 
outsiders from joining. A more ser- 
ious reason is the fact that sectarian 
cleavages in the Middle East have 
been deep, and have been instigated 
and exploited by various vested in- 
terests. Consequently, the urgent 
need in that part of the world has 
been the development of constructive 
movements, which have no sectarian 
implications and which emphasize 
the realm in which sects share rather 
than that in which they differ. An- 
other reason is the suspicion that has 
developed in the mind of the fellah 
that any apparently altruistic move- 
ment may have hidden ulterior mot- 
ives. One such motive, against which 
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VILLAGE 


he is strongly prejudiced, is sectarian 
propaganda. The far-reaching sig- 
nificance of this factor can be appre- 
ciated more adequately when it is re- 
alized that, in contrast with the gen- 
eral American trend, religion in the 
Middle East culture is a way of life, 
perhaps more so than agriculture. 
Consequently, any threat, real or 
imagined, to the fellah’s religion is a 
serious matter indeed. 

Nationalistic: The spirit of Arab 
nationalism in its broad and liberal 
sense is emphasized: that the emanci- 
pation of the Arab peasant masses is 
the corner stone of ultimate political 
independence; that it is the grave 
responsibility of educated Arab youth 
to work towards internal national re- 
construction, and that the village wel- 
fare camps afford one of the best 
means through which such youth, 
with various regional, political and 
religious backgrounds, learn how to 
understand one another and work 
together. 

Cooperative service but not char- 
ity: From the very beginning this 
principle has been followed. Every 
volunteer, regardless of his social 
class and family background, is ex- 
pected to offer his free services to the 
fellah in the spirit of performing his 
duty and living up to his national 
responsibility. At the same time, the 
fellah is expected to share to some 
extent in the expenses and labor in- 
volved in each project undertaken. 
It is felt that the people of the Middle 
East, especially since the first World 
War, have been too much the object 
of charity, extended by native or 
foreign organizations. Such an ap- 
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proach to reconstruction, it is be- 
lieved, is in the long run detrimental 
to the character of both the minority 
that gives and the majority that re- 
ceives. Furthermore, when the fellah 
actually shares in the realization of a 
project, he is in a better position to 
maintain it and appreciate its value. 


Reaction to the Movement 


Perhaps the most outstanding and 
revealing feature of the movement is 
the amazingly enthusiastic response 
it has elicited from the farmers, the 
volunteers and various classes and 
organizations in the country. It seems 
that a store of national energy was 
already there, waiting for a chance 
to express itself constructively. A 
few examples may be cited. When the 
first camp was started, in the neigh- 
borhood of a village in northern Le- 
banon, the volunteers had no funds 
to supply themselves with adequate 
camp equipment. The village people 
offered to build them shacks from 
tree branches, lend them mattresses 
and kitchen utensils and help them 
cook their meals. A medical student 
offered his services for one whole 
summer. He was the only son of a 
widowed mother, who had not seen 
him for the whole year and who was 
impatiently waiting for him to come 
home and spend the summer with her. 
She was willing to compromise by 
joining the camp herself and offering 
her services as a stewardess. There 
was another medical student, who 
was about to finish his medical course 
and who was planning to get married 
in the summer and start his practice. 
A call came from the youth of Aleppo 
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urgently requesting an experienced 
leader to direct their newly organized 
camp. That young doctor was the 
only leader available. His response 
was to get married and go with his 
bride to the camp and spend a honey- 
moon in village welfare work. A 
young lawyer from the city of Da- 
mascus literally “closed shop” for two 
months during which he took charge 
of a village welfare unit in the vicin- 
ity. In the neighborhood of one of 
the camps ruled a feudal lord, one of 
many in Syria and the interior of 
Lebanon. The volunteers were afraid 
that some day they would have to 
clash with him, for they realized that 
their movement was ultimately des- 
tined to destroy the feudal system. In 
fact, that ultimate objective was part 
of their long-term program. However, 
that feudal lord amazed them one day 
by appearing with his wife at the 
camp and requesting them to show 
him how to improve conditions in his 
villages. Perhaps the most radical 
and far-reaching step was taken 
when the Muslim women decided to 
join the movement. That took place 
in the summer of 1937. The national 


spirit in Lebanon and Syria was then 
in a mood of elation and optimism, 
due to a generous treaty that was 
granted them by Leon Blum, former 
Premier of France. It was under the 
influence of that spirit that a group 
of ladies from the leading Muslim 
families of Damascus took off their 
veils and offered their services at one 
of the camps. That was indeed mak- 
ing history in the Arab World. 

At the outbreak of the war, the 
growth of this young, promising 
movement was inevitably slowed 
down, and it was feared that its end 
was in sight. However, recent reports 
indicate that, in view of the optimis- 
tic turn in the war situation, the con- 
structive spirit of Arab youth, cen- 
tered at the American University of 
Beirut, is beginning to reassert itself. 
Looking into the near future, one can- 
not fail to see how the Village Wel- 
fare Service, with its seasoned lead- 
ers and hundreds of experienced vol- 
unteers, will readily serve as a center 
through which the United Nations 
can carry out some of their proposed 
rehabilitation projects for the Arab 
countries. 
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Social Participation Differences Among Tenure Classes 
In A Prosperous Commercialized Farming Area* 


By C. Arnold Anderson and Bryce Ryant 


ABSTRACT 


There is a distinct lack of tenure class differences in social participation 
among the farmers living in the prosperous area that we studied. Unrelated 
tenants, however, were somewhat less active than the other three groups. This 
is true, although a high rate of mobility and lower incomes explain much of 
this low participation. While unrelated tenants do not share proportionately in 
organized groups, they are very active in commercialized and general types of 
recreation where community roots and family connections are not important. 
Related tenants are less interested in these forms of participation but they are 
outstanding in organized groups. Business patronage and group participation 
are more widely dispersed and less community-centered among the unrelated 


tenants. 


RESUMEN 


Entre las clases arrendatarias hay una carencia distintiva de diferencias en 
lo que respecta a la participacién social entre los agricultores que viven en las 
areas présperas que hemos estudiado. Los arrendadores residentes no-empar- 


entados estuvieron un poco menos activos que los otros tres grupos. 


Esto es 


cierto a pesar de que un alto grado de movilidad e ingresos mas bajos explican 
esta pobre participacién. Mientras que los arrendadores no-emparentados no 
participan proporcionalmente en los grupos organizados, ellos se muestran muy 
activos en los tipos generales y comercializados de recreacién, en donde las 
bases de la comunidad y las conexiones familiares no son de importancia. Los 
arrendadores emparentados se muestran menos interesados en esas formas de 
participacién pero sobresalen en los grupos organizados. El patrocinio a los 
negocios y la participacién en los grupos organizados estan mas ampliamente 
esparcidos entre los arrendadores no-emparentados y menos encentrados en la 


comunidad. 


The hierachy of tenure classes is 
one basic dimension of the social 
structure in every rural community, 
however widely rural societies may 
vary in other concrete economic, 
legal, or sociological aspects. Many 
sociologists have demonstrated the 


*Journal Paper No. J-1144 of the Iowa 
Agricultural xperiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project No. 525, 526. An intensive 
study of the organization structure of these 
two communities is being carried on sep- 
arately by our colleague, Dr. Ray Wakeley. 

7 Department of Sociology, Iowa State 
College. 

*A wide range of tenure systems is de- 
scribed conveniently in P. Sorokin, C. C. 
Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, Source Book 
m Rural Sociology, I, Chapt. 7 (Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press, 1931). 


association between tenure status and 
participation and leadership in or- 
ganizations and community activi- 
ties.2 Several facts may make this 
study of an old question significant, 
however. The two communities 
studied contain highly mechanized 
farms in which there are large cap- 
ital investments, and the level of eco- 
nomic returns is high. The owner 
and tenant groups are much less 
sharply distinguished in education, 
income, scales of living, and social 


*For a picture of the situation in the 
nation generally, see Edgar A. Schuler, 
Social Status and Farm Tenure, U.S.D.A., 
Social Research Report 4 (1938). 
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relationships than is commonly the 
case. While the mobility of tenants is 
high, ownership confers fewer priv- 
ileges than in many tenure systems. 
Finally, we have sub-classified our 
material to take account of the sig- 
nificance of age, income, and mobility 
differences within each tenure group 
in order to show the extent to which 
inter-group differences are in fact re- 
lated to these factors. 
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Membership In Organizations 


The relatively small differences be- 
tween owners and tenants in fre- 
quency of membership in organiza- 
tions is shown clearly by the data of 
table I. Four-fifths of all operators 
belong to at least one, and three-fifths 
to two or more groups‘; about as 
many were members of four or more 
groups as belonged to none. Among 























TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF GROUP MEMBERSHIPS IN DIFFERENT TENURE 
GROUPS 
as Owners Tenants 
Encum- Unencum-_ All Rela- Unre- All Total 
bered owners lated tenants 
Number of operators 74 69 143 71 151 222 365 
% belonging to none 16 19 17 16 20 19 18 
% belonging to one or more 84 81 83 84 80 81 82 
1 19 15 17 31 29 29 24 
2 26 29 27 17 29 25 26 
3 18 20 19 13 11 12 15 
4—5 13 10 12 15 9 11 12 
6 _ 8 7 8 8 2 4 5 
Average number 
(among those belonging) 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.2 2.4 2.5 
TABLE II. MEMBERSHIP IN DIFFERENT TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS* 
Type of ——s Owners Tenants 
Organization Encumbered Unencumbered All owners Related Unrelated All tenants 
Church 80.6 87.5 83.9 81.7 82.6 82.3 
Religious Auxiliary 8.1 16.1 11.9 5.0 5.8 5.5 
Educational-Cultural 17.7 10.7 14.4 18.3 16.5 17.1 
Occupational 32.3 23.2 28.0 20.0 13.2 15.5 
Fraternal 45.2 46.4 45.8 46.7 24.8 32.0 
Civic 17.7 17.9 17.8 23.3 12.4 16.0 
Recreational 8.1 7.1 7.6 11.7 5.8 7.7 





* Percentage of farmers belonging to any organization who belong to each type. 


*Grand Junction and Scranton communi- 
ties in Greene County, Iowa. The two areas 
differ markedly only on such items as furn- 
ace heat or running water where the tenant 
cannot set his own level. The prosperous 
character of the area is indicated by the 
1930 average census value of farms: Junc- 
tion township, $27,000; Scranton township, 
$30,000; the state, $20,000. Over 90% of the 
owners and nearly as many tenants have 
telephones and radios. 


those holding any membership, the 
mean number was 2.5; among own- 
ers 2.8, among tenants 2.4. Greater 


‘This average is high for farmers, but 
members of Farm Business Associations in 
Iowa typically hold about four member- 
ships. See C. Arnold Anderson, “The Pat- 
tern of Social Activities in a re Partici- 
— Group,” Rural Sociology, IV (1939), 
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contrasts have been found in a num- 
ber of other studies. 

The simple dichotomy between 
owners and tenants blurs many soci- 
ologically significant distinctions, 
however. More understanding may be 
attained by separating tenants into 
those who are related and those unre- 
lated to their landlords, and by sep- 
arating owners into those having 
mortgages and those free of such en- 
cumbrances.® Previous studies have 
shown that, sociologically, the first 
group of tenants is similar to owners. 
It is the unrelated tenant who ap- 
proximates the stereotype of “the 
tenant.” Even a separating out of 
unrelated tenants fails to reveal as 
great contrasts in participation as 
have appeared in other places; at the 
extremes, unencumbered owners had 
an average number of affiliations of 
2.8, unrelated tenants of 2.2. 


Types of Organizations To Which 
Farmers Belong 


The communities studied appear to 
be at a halfway mark in the urbaniz- 
ing of an agricultural area. Their ties 
to rural traditions show up in the 
fact that membership in either church 
or Sunday school, or both, was re- 
ported by 70% of all farmers and by 
80% of those who belonged to any 
organization. Other types of affilia- 





*Walter L. Slocum has acted upon this 
principle in his recent study The Influence 
of Tenure Status upon Rural Life, S. Dak. 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Cir. 39 (1942). However, 
in his report one cannot, for purposes of 
comparison, separate “long-term debt free 
tenants” to combine with other tenants nor 
decide where to place Farm Security Ad- 
ministration clients. His data on a 
pose _cannot be related to those of other 

udies. 


tion are much less frequent: one 
third in lodges, one fifth in farmers’ 
organizations, and memberships of 
decreasing frequency in educational- 
cultural, civic, recreational, and re- 
ligious auxiliary groups. 

The order of preference indicated 
is substantially the same in each 
tenure group (table II). Church 
membership is uniformly preemin- 
ent, with recreational and civic 
groups almost as uniformly neglected. 
Occupational groups (farmers’ or- 
ganizations) and educational-cultural 
groups (e.g., night schools) are to be 
expected in this state; with regard to 
the importance of the second type, 
this county is clearly to be disting- 
uished from some of the less “cap- 
italistic’” areas. While in general un- 
related tenants belong less often to 
most types of organizations, they 
show a preference for educational 
groups as compared with other kinds 
of groups. Debt-free owners appear 
to be distinctly uninterested in such 
groups. The social handicaps of unre- 
lated tenants are evidenced in their 
infrequent membership in occupa- 
tional, civic, and fraternal organiza- 
tions. 


Attendance 


Social participation is a function 
of attendance at meetings as well as 
of membership. Those organizations 
which enlist the largest membership 
tend also to have the largest numbers 
of persons attending meetings, 
though church attendance exceeds 
membership. The organizations with 
largest membership within each ten- 
ure class are also those most fre- 
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quently attended (at least occasion- 
ally) by persons in the same tenure 
group (table IIIa). 

Frequent or “faithful attendance” 
(at least one half of the meetings) is 
not so closely associated with num- 
ber of members, however (table IIIb). 


TABLE III. 


regularly to educational, fraternal, 
and recreational groups. There is lit- 
tle difference between the two types 
of owners except for the relative dis- 
interest of encumbered owners in oc- 
cupational groups. Nor are the two 
tenant classes in sharp contrast to 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF ORGANIZATIONS 





Owners 


Type of 


Tenants 





Organization 


Encumbered Unencumbered All owners 


Related Unrelated All tenants 





a. Percentage of All Farmers Attending Each Type at Least Once During Year 


Church 77.0 91.3 84.0 84.5 80.8 82.0 
Religious Auxiliary 6.8 14.5 10.5 2.8 4.6 4.0 
Educational-Cultural 14.8 7.2 11.2 15.5 12.6 13.5 
Occupational 25.7 15.9 21.0 16.9 10.6 12.6 
Fraternal 37.8 33.3 35.8 33.7 19.9 24.3 
Civic 13.5 14.5 14.0 18.3 9.3 12.2 
Recreational 6.7 5.8 6.3 9.9 4.6 6.3 
b. Percentage of Those Attending ~—— Type Who Attend Over One-half of Available 
eetings 
Church 72.0 49.2 60.0 61.7 60.7 61.0 
Religious Auxiliary 100.0 100.0 100.0 50.0 100.0 80.8 
Educational-Cultural 81.8 80.0 81.3 81.8 52.8 63.3 
Occupational 68.4 81.8 73.4 83.4 93.8 89.3 
Fraternal 71.5 69.5 70.5 66.7 66.7 66.7 
Civic 80.0 80.0 80.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Recreational 100.0 100.0 100.0 85.7 100.0 92.9 





Church, for example, stands lower in 
regularity than in occasional attend- 
ance or membership. Civic, recrea- 
tional, and occupational groups are 
well attended, as are church auxil- 
iaries. 

The distinctions among tenure 
groups in frequency of membership 
are not repeated to the same degree 
when the proportions of each group 
who attend meetings (at least once a 
year) are compared, and the differ- 
ences are still further reduced when 
we compare faithfulness of attend- 
ance. Tenants attend occupational 
and civic groups more frequently 
than do owners, and they attend 
churches as often. Owners go more 


each other except that the related ten- 
ants are more regular at educational, 
the unrelated tenants at attending 
occupational organizations. 


Dependence of Membership Upon 
Age, Income and Mobility 


Farmers who occupy positions in 
the various tenure categories differ 
in ways that are significant for their 
social roles in the community beyond 
the fact of owning or renting land, 
having a mortgage, or renting from 
a relative. Before making generaliza- 
tions about the association between 
tenure position and social participa- 
tion, it is desirable to examine some 
possible spurious effects of other fac- 
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tors which might affect such partic- 
ipation. We have therefore selected 
three factors which may be asso- 
ciated with both tenure and partic- 
ipation: age, income, and mobility. 
Age: Debt-free owners are the old- 
est, related tenants the youngest, and 
unrelated tenants are younger than 
mortgaged owners (table IVa). The 
proportion of farmers not belonging 
to any group increases roughly with 


ures for participation of unrelated 
tenants in any organization reflect 
low activity in the middle age group 
especially; the oldest group is as 
active as any except related tenants. 

The average number of member- 
ships among the large group of unre- 
lated tenants aged 40-54 (table IVc) 
appears markedly lower than for 
other tenure classes. The favorable 
position of the aggregate of related 


TABLE IV. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN AGE DISTRIBUTION AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 











Owners Tenants 
Ages Encumbered Unencumbered All owners Related Unrelated All tenants 
a. Percentage of Farmers in Each Age Group 
Under 39 14 7 10 42 35 37 
40 to 54 51 35 44 41 40 40 
55 and over 35 58 46 17 25 23 
b. Percentage in Each Age Group Belonging to No Organization 
Under 39 10 0 7 17 12 13 
40 to 54 10 21 14 14 25 21 
55 and over 27 20 23 17 20 20 
c. Mean Number of Membership Among Those Participating 
Under 39 2.2 3.6 2.7 2.3 2.1 2.2 
40 to 54 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.8 2.0 2.7 
55 and over 2.3 2.4 2.4 1.4 2.5 2.2 
All 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.2 2.4 





age in each tenure class (table IVb) 
except among related tenants where 
the percentage holds about constant. 
The contrast is more distinct between 
the young and middle-aged. The poor 
participation of unrelated tenants is 
clearly not due to a special age dis- 
tribution ; if it were we should expect 
them to be at least as active as own- 
ers who are typically older. Unrelated 
tenants and unencumbered owners 
show especially high percentages be- 
longing to no groups at all in the 
middle age range. The low total fig- 


tenants is due to their high degree of 
participation in the same period of 
life. At advanced ages differences are 
slight except for the drop in activity 
of related tenants. Despite some of 
the erratic results in a small sample, 
these data are clear evidence that low 
participation of unrelated tenants is 
not to be regarded as due to age. 
Mobility: Using the number of 
changes of dwelling during the pre- 
vious five years as an index of mobil- 
ity, the data of table Va confirm the 
expectation that unrelated tenants 
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are distinctively mobile, but related 
tenants are as stable as owners. 

Among the farmers who did not 
move, unrelated tenants most often 
and owners least often belonged to 
one or more organizations (table Vb). 
Among those moving once, related 
tenants were the group most often 
lacking any affiliations. Only unre- 
lated tenants fall in the most mobile 
category, and one third of these be- 
longed to no organization. The unre- 
lated tenants who made no moves 
thus showed a remarkably high de- 
gree of participation, while those 
moving several times participated 
very little and their inactivity statis- 
tically explains the low average for 
the whole group. 

Using as our index the mean num- 
ber of memberships per person be- 
longing to at least one organization 
(table Vc) gives us a different pic- 
ture. While mobility among unre- 
lated tenants seems to explain com- 
plete non-participation, the active 
members of this class still belong to 
fewer groups on the average at each 


mobility level. In fact, within each 
tenure group, mobility and participa- 
tion measured in this manner show 
little relationship. 

Income: The percentage of per- 
sons belonging to no organization de- 
creases with income in all tenure 
groups except the unrelated tenants 
(table VIb). Within the low income 
group unrelated tenants have the 
highest record, while unencumbered 
owners have a strikingly poor show- 
ing. In the middle income group dif- 
ferences are slight, although some- 
what to the disadvantage of unrelated 
tenants, and no significant differ- 
ences appear among farmers with the 
highest incomes. Differences in in- 
come distributions partially explain 
the lower participation of unrelated 
tenants. However, this factor mainly 
supplements mobility as a condition 
underlying less frequent identifica- 
tion with any group. Nevertheless, 
at each income level participating 
unrelated tenants belonged to fewer 
organizations (table Vic). 


TABLE V. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN MOBILITY AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 











Number aaa" Owners Tenants 
of Moves Encumbered Unencumbered All owners Related Unrelated All tenants 
a. Percentage Distribution of Frequency of Moving 
0 85 84 85 84 32 49 
1 14 13 13 16 44 35 
2 and over 1 3 2 0 24 16 
b. Percentage in Each Mobility Group Belonging to No Organization 
0 16 13 6 
1 21 27 21 
2 and over ‘a ie 36 
c. Mean Number of Memberships Among Those Participating 

0 2.8 2.6 2.2 
1 2.8 4.0 2.2 
2 ie fe 2.1 


and over 
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TABLE VI. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INCOME AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
Net Income Owners Tenants 
Group Encumbered Unencumbered All owners Related Unrelated All tenants 
a. Percentage Distribution of Income Groups 
Under $999 6.7 7.4 6.8 11.9 19.3 16.9 
$1000 to $1999 33.3 35.2 33.7 49.1 68.8 62.3 
$2000 and up 60.0 57.4 59.5 39.0 11.9 20.8 
b. Percentage in Each Income Group Belonging to No Organization 
Under $999 20.0 55.5 43.0 22.2 17.8 18.9 
$1000 to $1999 16.7 17.4 17.0 17.1 21.2 20.1 
$2000 and up 15.5 11.4 13.8 11.5 12.5 11.8 
ce. Mean Number of Memberships Among Those Participating 

Under $999 ; = 1.9 2.0 1.8 1.9 
$1000 to $1999 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.2 2.2 2.2 
$2000 and up 2.9 3.1 3.0 3.8 2.3 3.2 





Participation In Formal Recreational 
Activities 

Five recreational activities were 
included in this study: public dances, 
private dances, pool or bowling, 
movies, and athletic events. Only in 
the case of the movies do a majority 
of any tenure group ever attend. Ex- 
cept for athletic events, owners have 
the smallest proportion attending at 
least once a year, and related tenants 
have the largest percentage who at- 
tend at least occasionally, all except 


public dances (table VII). If we con- 
sider only those who do attend at 
some time, tenants, particularly the 
unrelated tenants, engage in these 
forms of recreation (except the 
movies) a greater number of times 
in a year. 

The patterns of recreation are 
quite similar for all four tenure 
groups, except for the clear prefer- 
ence of tenants for public dances. A 
larger percentage of both groups of 
tenants than owners attend each of 


TABLE VII. PERCENTAGE OF TENURE GROUPS ATTENDING ANY OF SELECTED ORGANIZED 
RECREATIONS AND MEAN NUMBER OF EVENTS ATTENDED 











Type of Owners Tenants 
Recreation Encumbered Unencumbered All owners Related Unrelated All tenants 
a. Percent Attending 
Public dances 12.1 6.8 9.1 16.9 18.5 18.0 
Private dances 5.4 7.2 6.3 14.0 7.3 9.5 
Pool or bowling 14.9 11.6 13.3 19.7 18.5 18.9 
Movies 64.9 63.8 64.3 81.7 72.2 75.2 
Athletic events 31.1 30.4 30.8 42.3 25.8 81.1 
b. Mean Number Attended 
Public dances 11.9 8.6 10.9 9.0 15.5 13.5 
Private dances 10.5 7.0 8.6 9.3 12.5 10.9 
Pool or bowling 16.4 10.8 14.1 18.2 18.5 18.4 
Movies 15.6 16.1 15.8 11.0 14.8 13.4 
Athletic events 6.1 6.4 6.2 6.6 Ta 72 
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these types of recreational activity at 
least once a year—except that unre- 
lated tenants are relatively uninter- 
ested in athletic events. Among farm- 
ers attending these various activities, 
unrelated tenants go to each of them, 
except movies, the greatest number 
of times; related tenants are much 
less active. This situation contrasts 
sharply with that found for organiza- 
tional participation. 


Reading 
All of the farm operators in these 
communities read college bulletins 
and newspapers and farm journals 
frequently. The differences among the 
tenure groups are negligible (table 
VIII). 
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While the difference between all own- 
ers and all tenants is small, over half 
of the unencumbered owners have 
two or more such positions in con- 
trast to one fifth of the unrelated ten- 
ants; related tenants approximate the 
first group while mortgaged owners 
barely exceeded unrelated tenants 
(table IXb). 

These comparisons fail to allow for 
the different proportion of each group 
who have an opportunity to be on 
committees by virtue of belonging to 
organizations. We should expect re- 
lated tenants to be most prominent 
because of the large proportion be- 
longing to organizations, while the 
unrelated tenants would be least 
often chosen. 











TABLE VIII. PERCENTAGE OF TENURE GROUPS READING SPECIFIC TYPES OF 
PUBLICATIONS 
Type of Owners Tenants 
Publication Encumbered Unencumbered All owners Related Unrelated All tenants 
College bulletin 44.6 40.5 42.7 43.7 35.8 38.3 
Newspaper 98.6 100.0 99.3 97.2 96.0 96.4 
Farm papers 94.6 92.8 93.7 98.6 96.0 96.8 





Leadership In Organizations 

We have measured leadership by 
the number of committee member- 
ships and officerships held during the 
previous year. About a fifth of all 
operators served on at least one com- 
mittee, and of these one third held 
more than one assignment. By both 
criteria, owners barely exceeded ten- 
ants; in fact, related tenants more 
often, and unrelated tenants least 
often, were on at least one commit- 
tee (table [Xa). Variations are much 
greater when we make comparisons 
only among those on committees. 


Correcting the data (as in table 
IXc) by computing the percentage of 
operators having committeeships 
among those belonging to one or more 
organizations, we find that owners ex- 
ceed tenants very little and that the 
two groups of owners do not differ. 
The constrast between the two tenant 
groups still remains, as does the 
tendency for owners to fall between 
the tenant groups. 

The correction for degree of par- 
ticipation can be carried one step 
further, in order to allow for the fact 
that even among those belonging to 
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TABLE IX. DIstTRIBUTION OF COMMITTEESHIPS AMONG TENURE GROUPS 





Owners 


Tenants 





Encumbered Unencumbered All owners 


Related Unrelated All tenants 





(a) Percentage hold- 

ing oneormore 23 22 
(b) Percentage of 

farmers holding 

committeeships 

who hold two or 

more 29 53 
(c) Percentage of 

farmers belong- 

ing to organiza- 

tions who hold 

committeeships 27 27 


22 27 17 20 


41 47 20 32 


27 32 21 24 





organizations unrelated tenants hold 
the smallest average number of mem- 
berships. Is leadership in direct pro- 
portion to opportunities? A simple 
equation® using data from tables I 


and X— 2.2 21 


2.8 x 
and gives the proportional leadership 


of each of the three other tenure 
classes if their mean memberships 
had been the same as for unrelated 
tenants. The data show that owners 
held their “expected” number of com- 


shows x = 27 


mittee positions, while related ten- 
ants exceeded expectation. 

Owners also slightly exceed tenants 
in the proportion holding one or more 
positions as organization officers; re- 
lated tenants again make the best 
showing and unrelated the worst 
(table Xa). The order of tenure 
groups according to the percentage 
of officers holding two or more offices 
is the same as we found for commit- 
teeships (table Xb). 

Among the operators belonging to 


TABLE X. DISTRIBUTION OF OFFICERSHIPS AMONG TENURE GROUPS 











Owners Tenants 
Encumbered Unencumbered All owners Related Unrelated All tenants 

(a) Percentage hold- 

ing oneormore 24 22 23 30 16 20 
(b) Percentage of 

farmers holding 

officerships who 

hold two or more 22 47 33 33 21 27 
(c) Percentage of 

farmers belong- 

ing to organiza- 

tions who hold 

officerships 29 27 28 35 20 24 








*Mean memberships of unrelated tenants 





Mean membership of other classes 


Percentage of unrelated tenants 
= with committeeships 


x 
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one or more organizations, related 
tenants had the largest percentage of 
their number in official positions, and 
unrelated tenants the least; encum- 
bered owners slightly exceeded those 
who were mortgage-free (table Xc). 

Correcting as for committeeships 
by a formula similar to that used 
above, 25 percent of each of the other 
three tenure groups should have been 
officers compared to the 20 percent of 
unrelated tenants. Once more related 
tenants considerably exceed their 
quota, as do the two groups of owners 
in lesser degree. 


Community Localization of Group 
Participation and Utilization of 
Business Services 

Tenants are more prone than own- 
ers to go outside the local community 
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for their social life or business ser- 
vices. In table XI we show the pro- 
portion of each tenure class usually 
obtaining each of nine business ser- 
vices and two types of social contacts 
in other communities. 

The tenants are less local in their 
social participation than in the bulk 
of their commercial buying. It is only 
for medical service that tenants dis- 
perse their patronage less than own- 
ers. In part this reflects the persist- 
tence of ties from previous resi- 
dences, but it also indicates failure to 
become assimilated quickly into com- 
munity life. Although none of the dif- 
ferences is large, the unrelated ten- 
ants are most prone to trade and 
attend meetings in other communities. 











TABLE XI. PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS TENURE GROUPS OBTAINING CERTAIN BUSINESS 
SERVICES AND SOCIAL CONTACTS OUTSIDE THEIR COMMUNITY 
Owners Tenants 
Encumbered Unencumbered All owners Related Unrelated All tenants 
a. Purchase of Services 
Farm machinery 22.2 12.9 16.9 10.0 26.4 20.2 
Gas and oil 11.1 7.6 9.1 14.1 12.2 12.6 
Good clothes 53.4 59.4 56.3 66.2 67.3 67.0 
Groceries* 27.8 23.2 25.5 23.9 31.8 29.3 
M. D. 37.1 22.4 29.9 28.2 28.3 28.2 
Veterinary 27.0 17.4 22.0 21.1 23.2 23.0 
Bank 18.6 23.4 20.9 18.6 28.0 24.9 
Freight 6.8 2.9 4.9 5.6 5.9 5.8 
Garage 16.2 14.3 15.3 22.5 23.0 22.8 
b. Attendance 
Lodge 14.7 5.9 10.3 10.3 17.9 14.7 
Church 6.2 6.1 6.2 8.7 11.9 10.8 





* Since the two trade centers were without chain groceries, the above percentages 
refer to purchases from non-chain stores. 
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NOTES 
Edited by Paul H. Landis 
A DIGEST OF SENATE BILL 637 


A Bill to authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Territories 
in more adequately financing their systems 
of public education during emergency, and 
in reducing the inequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elementary 
and secondary schools. 

In order to allay the fears of individuals 
who think Federal aid for public education 
will carry with it Federal control of schools 
the first section of the Bill states that “no 
department, agency, or officer of the United 
States shall exercise any supervision or 
control over any school or State educational 
agency” which receives the benefit of the 
Federal funds. It is hard to see how the Act 
could be drawn so as to guarantee more 
completely the freedom of States receiving 
Federal aid from Federal interference in 
the States’ contro] and administration of 
public schools. 

The Bill provides for the appropriation of 
$200,000,000 annually beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1944 for the 
purpose of enabling States “to meet emer- 
gencies in financing public elementary and 
public secondary schools by providing funds 
for the payment of salaries to teachers to 
keep schools open, to employ additional 
teachers to relieve overcrowded classes, to 
raise sub-standard salaries of teachers, and 
to adjust the salaries of teachers to meet 
the increased cost of living.” An additional 
appropriation amounting to $100,000,000 is 
provided for in the Bill for the purpose of 
“more nearly equalizing public elementary 
and public secondary opportunities among 
and within the states.” 

The funds provided for by the Act are to 
be apportioned to the respective States by 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion in a manner specifically prescribed. 
Each State shall receive as its share of the 
$200,000,000 an amount which bears the 
Same ratio to the total sum as the average 
daily attendance of the State bears to the 


total of such average daily attendance for 
all the States. The latest records available 
to the Commissioner of Education will be 
used in calculating the State apportion- 
ments. 

The appropriation of $100,000,000 will 
be apportioned to the States according to 
their financial need. The need will be cal- 
culated by: (1) computing the percentage 
of the number of children, five to seventeen 
years of age, in the respective States is of 
the number of such individuals in all States 
including Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and 
Guam; (2) computing the percentage the 
total estimated income payments of each 
State is of the total of such payments in the 
United States; (3) computing the excess of 
the percentage of children between five and 
seventeen years of age is over sixty-five 
percent of the percentage of income pay- 
ments made by the State. The excess thus 
calculated will be the index of financial 
need of the respective States. Ninety-eight 
percent of the $100,000,000 will be appor- 
tioned to the States on the basis of financial 
need. Two percent of the $100,000,000, or 
as much of that amount as is necessary, 
will be apportioned to Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands and Guam according to their re- 
spective needs for additional funds for pub- 
lic education. 

The funds appropriated under the pro- 
visions of Senate Bill 637 shall be regularly 
disbursed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the State Treasurer. Payments will be 
made to each State in four equal install- 
ments on or about the first day of each 
quarter beginning with first quarter of the 
fiscal year for which the funds are made 
available. 

The funds appropriated by the Federal 
Government are for the purposes of: (1) 
keeping the public schools open for a term 
of not less than one hundred and sixty days 
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per year; (2) raising sub-standard salaries; 
(3) employing additional teachers to re- 
lieve overcrowded schools; (4) raising 
teachers’ salaries to meet increase in cost 
of living; and (5) more nearly equalizing 
educational opportunities in the poorer 
states. 

Not over one percent of the funds appro- 
priated by the Federal Government for pub- 
lic education may be used to pay the ex- 
penses of the State Departments of Educa- 
tion for the administration of the funds. 


The latter portion of the Bill provides for 
safeguarding the Federal funds so as to 
guarantee that the money will be spent for 
the purposes specified in the Act. The Act 
specifies that: the State Treasurer or cor- 
responding official shall serve as trustee for 
the Federal funds paid the State; the State 
Schools’ head shall administer the funds; 
audits shall be made of the manner in which 
the funds are expended and reports of such 
expenditures shall be made to the United 


States Commissioner of Education; States 
which maintain separate school systems for 
separate races shall provide the minority 


‘race with its just share of the funds re. 


ceived from the Federal Government with- 
out reducing the amount of the State sup. 
port for such schools; no State may reduce 
the amount of State support of the public 
schools below that of the fiscal year ending 
in 1942 and receive the benefits of the 
Federal funds; schools in which teachers’ 
salaries have been reduced below the aver. 
age annual salaries paid as of February 1, 
1943 shall not receive the benefits of the 
Federal funds. 

The Bill provides for the appropriation 
of one half of one percent of the funds 
allocated on the basis of average attendance 
for the purpose of educational surveys and 
other studies designed to find the best uses 
of the funds made available to the States by 
this Bill. 

MARION B. SMITH. 
Louisiana State University. 
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The farm population and rural welfare 
staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has developed three 1940 rural level 
of living indexes: a rural-farm index, a 
rural-nonfarm index, and a composite rural 
index. A release of the Bureau presenting 
values on these indexes for each county of 
the United States will be available to rural 
sociologists and others interested in rural 
social research, probably by the time this 
note appears in print. 

The methods employed in constructing the 
indexes, along with a preliminary rural- 
farm index, were presented in the June 
issue of Rural Sociology.1 Suggestions re- 
ceived from sociologists and statisticians 
led to further exploratory work on this 
index. The suggestions offered related chiefly 
to two points: (1) the possibility of vary- 

*Margaret Jarman Hagood, “Develop- 


ment of a 1940 Rural-Farm Level of Liv- 
ing Index for Counties.” 


LIVING INDEXES 


ing weights and possibly components by 
regions, and (2) the possibility of making 
substitutions for some of the components — 
proposed. 

With regard to the first point, the writer 
has not been able to find or devise a method 
for varying components or weights of an 
index by regions which will at the same 
time afford a valid basis of comparing an f 
index value for a county in one region with F 
that for a county in a different region. One 
of the primary advantages of the methods 
utilized is that they provide a basis for 
elimination of those components which 
showed important differences among the two 
States chosen for experimental purposes 
and the 200-county sample, in direction or fF 
degree of correlation with the other items 
included in the index. 

Since only those components which proved F 
satisfactory in each of the geographic sit- F 
uations (with one exception), were included 
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in the final index, the matter of regional 
differences in the validity of certain items 
as indicants of level of living has been taken | 
into account, even though the index is not 
varied by regions. 

The principal suggestion as to choice of 
components related to possible substitutes 
for “percentage of farms with gross income 
of $600 or over.” Further exploratory work 
was done to determine the advisability of 
substituting “mean value of land and build- 
ings per farm” for this component, but the 
substitute did not prove to be as satisfactory 
as the original selection. Hence the com- 
ponents proposed in the preliminary rural- 
farm index were retained. 

A test of the validity of the index for the 
counties of Connecticut was made by Walter 
C. McKain, Jr. Members of the field staff of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
ranked the counties according to their sub- 
jective appraisal of variations in rural- 
farm level of living. The rank order cor-; 
relation between the mean of the individ-' 
uals’ rankings and the rankings according 
to the index presented below was .92. 

A minor modification in the derivation of 

the index weights was made at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Meyer A. Girshick. This in- 
) volved the use of “1’s” as the diagonal en- 
tries in the matrix of intercorrelations in- 
stead of the highest correlation coefficient 
| for each component. 
By methods similar to those described for 
| the rural-farm index, a rural-nonfarm index 
| was constructed. The components and rela- 
tive weights for these two indexes are given 
| below. All data are obtainable from the 
1940 Censuses of Population, Housing, and 
» Agriculture. 


' COMPONENTS AND RELATIVE WEIGHTS FOR 
1940 RURAL-FARM AND RURAL-NONFARM 
LEVEL OF LIVING INDEXES. 


Relative 
Weight 


Component 
Rural-farm index 
| 1. Percentage of rural-farm occupied 
dwellings with fewer than 1.51 per- 
' sons per room 
| 2. Percentage of rural-farm dwellings 


with radios 


859 


1.000 


293 


3. Percentage of farms with gross in- 
come of $600 or more .836 

4. Percentage of farms reporting 
automobiles of 1936 or later models 

5. Median year of school completed by 
rural-farm persons 25 years of age 
and over 


887 


877 


Rural-nonfarm index 
1. Percentage of rural-nonfarm occu- 
pied dwelling units with fewer than 
1.51 persons per room 
. Percentage of rural-nonfarm dwell- 
ings with radios 
. Percentage of rural-nonfarm dwell- 
ings with running water 
. Percentage of rural-nonfarm dwell- 
ings with mechanical refrigeration 
. Median year of school completed by 
rural-nonfarm persons 25 years of 
age and over 


831 
1.000 


.900 


846 


841 


When the county evaluations for these 
two indexes were completed, each was coded 
to a scale with 100 as the value for the 
United States mean and with 24 scale points 
as the standard deviation on each scale. 
Index values for any county may be com- 
puted directly from Census data on the 
above components by use of the following 
formulas, in which the subscript of each X 
denotes the number of the component as 
listed above. 

Rural-farm index = .467X: + .281X; + 

226X; + .403X,. + 4.351X; — 11.6, 
Rural-nonfarm index = .718X:; + .462X. + 

-342X3 + .565X. + 6.104X;, — 77.6. 

This method of coding was adopted to 
provide comparable scales in order that the 
rural-farm index value and the rural-non- 
farm index value could be combined to ob- 
tain a composite rural index value for each 
county. The composite rural index for a 
county is formed by adding the product 
of its coded rural-farm index times the pro- 
portion its rural-farm population comprises 
of its rural population to the product of its 
coded rural-nonfarm index times the pro- 
portion its rural-nonfarm population com- 
prises of its total rural population. 

MARGARET JARMAN HAGOOD. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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SocIAL PARTICIPATION STUDIES 


The Membership of Farmers in New York 
Organizations, by W. A. Anderson; Bul- 
letin 695, April 1938, 28 pp. 

Farm Women in the Home Bureau, by 
W. A. Anderson, Department of Rural 
Sociology; Mimeograph Bulletin No. 3, 
October 1941, 41 pp. 

Farmers in the Farm Bureau, by W. A. 
Anderson, Department of Rural Soci- 
ology; Mimeograph Bulletin No. 4, No- 
vember 1941, 41 pp. 

Farm Families in the Grange, by W. A. 
Anderson, Department of Rural Soci- 
ology; Mimeograph Bulletin No. 7, March 
1943, 38 pp. 

The Social Participation of Farm Families, 
by W. A. Anderson and Hans Plambeck, 
Department of Rural Sociology; Mimeo- 
graph Bulletin No. 8, March 1943, 37 pp. 


(Published by the Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ithaca, 
New York.) 


Reports of rural sociological research still 
accumulate too much like beads that re- 
main unstrung and widely scattered. It is 
always gratifying, therefore, to examine a 
series of studies by observers who make 
successive investigations in some one area 
of social experience. Entirely apart from 
the many other merits the long series of 
Cornell studies (Sanderson et al.) of the 
rural community was exemplary because of 
its cumulative quality. They demonstrated 
scientific persistence, which is of a higher 
research order than hop and skip oppor- 
tunism, expedient as the latter may be in 
some places and at some times. The more 
recent studies of participation, now at least 
five in numbers, by Anderson and his stu- 
dents deserve and here receive a similar 


+ Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Eleanor 
Bernert, Douglas Ensminger, Walter Mc- 
Kain, Anton i Anderson, Josiah C. Folsom, 


Edgar A. Schuler, Earl H. Bell, and U. T. 
Miller. 





salute. Nor is there a more sociologically 
pertinent category of behavior than par. 
ticipation. It is here hoped that these studies 
will continue. 

The first report (and unfortunately the 
only one that is printed) analyzes organiza- 
tional memberships of 2925 farmers in four 
New York counties. The second, third and 
fourth reports compare characteristics of 
members and non-members in the Home 
Bureau, Farm Bureau and Grange respec- 
tively. The fifth report, in which Anderson 
is joined by Hans Plambeck is the only one 
of the series in which participation by any 
family member not under 10 years old was 
considered a datum. The locale of these 
studies is Central and Western New York 
State, where the interest group on func- 
tional association has been of increasing 
prominence as a feature of rural social or- 
ganization in recent decades. Any “laws” of 
membership or participation derived in such 
a culture will provide interesting frames of 
contrast for data from areas that are still 
in large measure gemeinschaftliche, as 
for example in the rural south. None of 
these studies undertakes the study of “in- 
formal” participation, for which rural soci- 
ologists still seek adequate devices for 
observation. 

The New York farm operators belonged 
to 1.8 organizations each, but one-fifth of 
them belonged to no organizations, and 
nearly one-third belonged to only one; only 
one-tenth belonged to as many as four or- 
ganizations. Membership was usually con- 
tinuous once established. Church, Grange, 
Dairymen’s League, Farm Bureau, Lodge, 
other cooperatives, and social-civic groups 
held the most members in order of fre 
quency. “The characteristics that are likely 
to distinguish those farm operators who 
belong to several organizations from those 
who belong to one are: ownership of the 
farm rather than rental; operation of 4 
larger farm rather than a smaller one; 
operating of a farm with higher assessed 
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value rather than one of lower value; 
stability in residence rather than frequent 
shifting; and better schooling. .. .” 

In contrast to non-members, women who 
were members of the Home Bureau in Cort- 
land County, belonged to more organiza- 
tions, were more likely to belong also to 
Church, Grange, P.-T.A., or other civic asso- 
ciations, participated more in other organi- 
zations, were from farm owner operator 
homes on better land classes and had larger 
incomes for family living, had more school 
training, were somewhat older, had less 
mobile residence histories, lived closer to 
social centers and had better transportation 
and communication facilities. These differ- 
ences parallel in most respects the Farm 
Bureau member—nonmember contrasts in 
Cortland and Otsego counties and the con- 
trasts between Grange member families and 
nonmember families in the same two coun- 
ties. It is strongly indicated by the data of 
these studies that farmer participation in 
formally organized groups is class selective. 


The report that 21 percent of the 2925 
farmers in four counties belonged to no 
organizations arrests attention. This pro- 
portion of one in five has been reported in 
several studies (Kolb, Melvin, Sanderson 
and others), and is nearly well enough 
established to constitute a generalization of 
central tendency about farmers in this kind 
of a culture. (In the last report Anderson 
and Plambeck say that in 25 percent (Cort- 
land) and 17 percent (Otsego) of the fam- 
ilies, no member had attended an organiza- 
tional meeting during the past year). 

The data are substantial enough to jus- 
tify some analytical formulations. Do we 
not have indication here, that, as Gemein- 
schaft gives way to Gesellschaft and the 
interest group or functional association 
comes into greater prominence in the or- 
ganization of a community, some persons 
more than others are involved in the change, 
and are more participative in the newly 
differentiated groupings? 

There is some question whether church 
membership should be considered in the 
same category with other memberships. 
Church membership is really not functional 
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association membership. In fact, it is a rea- 
sonable hypothesis that any transition of 
Gemeinschaftliche to Gesellschaftliche or- 
ganizations would be accompanied by declin- 
ing church membership and increasing 
membership in emergent functional asso- 
ciations. Some student of participation 
should test the relevance of church mem- 
bership to a participation index. There are 
other problems of categorization, too. For 
example, a cow testing association is quite 
unlike a lodge. A mere count of organiza- 
tions may be less suitable than a socio-func- 
tional classification, could satisfactory cate- 
gories be developed. Much remains to be 
done in developing techniques for the soci- 
ology of participation. 

A long wished for event in participation 
research still has not occurred; each worker 
uses a new device in statistical expression. 
From Hawthorne, Burt and others through 
Chapin a score of studies to those of An- 
derson, the reader moves as a traveller 
must have moved in pre-war Europe where 
each community set up its own standards 
for sizes and shapes of plugs, outlets, tools, 
rails, etc. Of course, it would be unwise to 
standardize or fix the usage of any statis- 
tical index until all kinds of alternatives 
are tested. We are still in the stage of test- 
ing alternatives. It is to the credit of Ander- 
son and Plambeck that they did draw some- 
what upon the experience of other students, 
especially in their application of the Chapin 
participation index. 

But nearly every rural sociological sur- 
vey has recorded data about participation. 
There is a wealth of material for many 
kinds of communities in many parts of the 
Nation, but differences in statistical dialect 
will make it difficult if not impossible for 
some integrative mind to educe the general- 
izations that might lie in these facts were 
the terms of study comparable. This crit- 
icism must not be over labored, however, 
for the inferences from participation data 
in various studies do seem repetitive and 
consistent, and in studies like these of An- 
derson’s they approach important levels of 


alization. 
generalization. Howanp BE 
University of Kentucky. 
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MANPOWER 


In the report of Manpower and agricul- 
tural resources in the Appalachian Region, 
Farm Management specialists, Land Eco- 
nomists and Rural Sociologists joined forces 
to examine the problem in an area which is 
generally believed to have a considerable 
reservoir of under-employed farm people. 
The 1940 census reported that 42 percent of 
the classified farms in the region had less 
than $400 gross value of products in 1939. 
Opportunities for increasing the acreage of 
crops and pastures are very limited. But 
some increase in contribution to war needs 
can be made by shifting production from 
less essential to more essential crops. Farm 
population of the Appalachian Region (5 
States) has contributed about 500,000 
actual or potential workers to industry and 
the armed forces and, in addition, 350,000 
persons who continue to live on farms have 
taken nonfarm jobs. In April, 1943 the 
total farm employment was only about 
100,000 short of the number 3 years earlier, 
but its composition had changed. Despite 
the losses, it is estimated that there is con- 
siderable agricultural underemployment in 
the region this year. More than 400,000 
workers are estimated as available for more 
productive war employment than they had 
at the time of the survey. It is concluded 
that the loss of production due to the with- 
drawal from operation of some of the 
smaller, less productive farms would be 
small and could be more than offset through 
improved practices on the remaining farms 
and through increased production on the 
more productive farms of the Nation, made 
possible by a contribution of manpower 
from the Appalachian Region. 


Manpower for war work in Eastern Ken- 
tucky? is the result of a joint investigation 


*U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. Man- 
power and agricultural resources in the 
Appalachian Region. 20 pp. Washington, 
D. C., June, 1943. 

* Olaf F. Larson and James C. Downing, 
Manpower for war work, Eastern Kentucky, 
82 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr. in 


cooperation with Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta., Wash- 


ington, D. C., May, 1943. 


by farm management men and rural soci- 
ologists, to provide data about the area in 
Southeastern Kentucky which presumably 
has a large volume of underemployed farm 
people who might be provided with more 
effective employment, either at their home 
locations or elsewhere. Although the popu- 
lation of the 33 counties studied had de- 
creased by 19 percent between April 1940 
and December 1942, the number of workers 
estimated to be still available for more pro- 
ductive work was greater than the number 
who had left. Barriers to changing jobs and 
work location or size of family, amount of 
land holdings, lack of experience with more 
complicated farm equipment and with large 
scale farming operations, and lack of formal 
education. The majority of the workers 
classified as available are young and many 
indicated a willingness to take a war job, 
preferably in industrial work. Four-fifths 
of the farms surveyed had less than 8 war 
units; only 8 percent had 12 or more war 
units. Opportunities for wide spread combi- 
nation of farms, if workers should leave, 
are limited because of the nature and loca- 
tion of the better lands. Out-movement up 
to the time of the survey was largely one of 
individuals leaving singly and of young 
families. If the present age and sex distri- 
bution continues long, it is likely to be re- 
flected in higher rates of social dependency, 
higher illness and death rates, and lower 
birth rates. Schools have already felt the 
reduction in the number of children. 


FARM LABOR 


To provide badly needed farm labor the 
cooperating agencies undertook a unique 
project to remove underemployed people 
from farm areas in southeast Kentucky to 
Ohio. The steps included relocating, trans- 
portation, instruction and placement of 
workers and families. The project began in 
November, 1942. This is practically a 


*A. R. Mangus, War relocation of sub- 
sistence farmers to areas of farm labor 
needs in Ohio. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Mimeo. 
Bul. 161. 24 pp. In cooperation with Farm 
Security Admin. U. S. Dept. Agr. and U. S. 
~ cmneaas Service, Columbus, April, 
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progress report summarizing certain im- 
portant and wide economic, social, and cul- 
tural differences of the farming areas be- 
tween which the people were moved; also 
characteristics of the relocated people and 
their families. There is brief appraisal of 
factors determining the success or failure 
of the movement and the progress as a 
whole. The strain of uprooting and re- 
locating such families is considerable. The 
success of such a project depends largely 
upon the attitudes with which they are re- 
ceived and aided to readjust themselves to 
types of economic and social life new to 
them. 


The farm manpower situation in North 
Carolina, 19434 was appraised on the basis 
of data from a 4.1 percent sample of the 
farms in 12 counties of the State, each rep- 
resenting a type-of-farming area. Tabula- 
tions were made from information obtained 
in the State-wide, farm-to-farm census of 
manpower made by the AAA early in 1943. 
The findings indicate that most North Caro- 
lina farmers anticipate an adequate labor 
supply to meet their 1943 production plans, 
though critical labor shortages will un- 
doubtedly occur on some farms, especially 
on the larger commercial ones. For the 
entire State, labor available exceeds labor 
needed by 30 percent; farms qualifying for 
32 or more war units actually have 4 per- 
cent less labor than they need and those 
qualifying for less than 12 units need less 
than 50 percent of their available labor. 
Thirty-six percent of the effective man- 
power is composed of males of draft age, 
21 percent of females, 4 percent of children 
under 14 and 2 percent of persons 65 years 
of age and over. Redistribution of the avail- 
able labor supply in the most effective man- 
ner is the key to maximum war production 
for the State. 


POPULATION 


The importance of the rural-farm popu- 
lation as a source of youthful urban work- 





*G. W. Forster and others. Farm Man- 
power situation in North Carolina, 1948. 
N. C. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 340, 29 pp., 
Raleigh, June, 1943.. . 
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ers is emphasized in a study of the recent 
growth and changes in the rural population 
of Ohio.5 For purposes of analysis a new 
index of county level-of-living was pre- 
pared of material on the following items 
from the 1940 Census: percent of farms 
(1) having automobiles, (2) having tele- 
phones, (3) on hard-surfaced roads, (4) 
with dwellings lighted by electricity, (5) 
within one-fourth mile of an electric power 
line, and (6) having automobiles which 
were 1936 or later models, and per cent of 
rural-farm homes having (7) running 
water, (8) private bath, and (9) indoor 
toilet. Rural population changes with re- 
spect to age and sex composition, age group 
replacement, and net migration, together 
with data on vital statistics, are analyzed 
for each of four level-of-living areas and 
for the State as a whole. The study is con- 
cluded with a series of propositions based 
on and summarizing the materials pre- 
sented in the body of the report and the 
appendix tables. 


Erin® and Land, people and farming in a 
rurban zone’ provide a basis for analyzing 
recent developments in the delicate balance 
that most part-time farming communities 
maintain between agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural activities. Both bulletins are based 
on field studies made in 1940. 

Erin is a rural New York State township 
characterized by a declining agriculture 
and an increasing dependence upon non- 
farm employment. Most of the residents 
were formerly full-time farmers who have 
gradually curtailed, and in some cases 


5A. R. Mangus and Robert L. McNam- 
ara, Levels of living and population move- 
ments in rural areas of Ohio, 1930-1940. 
Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 639, 62 pp., 
Wooster, March, 1943. 

*F. F. Hill, Hugh A. Johnson, and Don- 
ald R. Rush, Erin—the economic character- 
istics of a rural town in southern New 
York, 80 pp., N. Y. State College of Agr. 
and Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Ithaca, March, 1943. 

* William R. Gordon and Gilbert S. Mel- 
drum, Land, people and farming in a rur- 
ban zone. R. I. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 285. 47 
pp. In cooperation with Bur. Agr. Econ., 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Kingston, Nov., 1942. 
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abandoned, their farm businesses and now 
rely upon industrial employment for a large 
share of their meager incomes. They are not 
part of a back to the land movement. The 
authors of Erin separated the families into 
three groups; full-time farmers, part-time 
farmers, and rural residents and analyzed 
each group separately. Although written 
primarily as a farm management study, 
recognition is given to the importance of 
the social characteristics of Erin’s popula- 
tion. A substantial section of the report is 
devoted to a series of well chosen case 
studies many of which make evident the 
pitfalls awaiting city families who hope to 
become part-time farmers. 

Unlike Erin the two towns described in 
Land, people and farming in a rurban zone 
contain families whose background is def- 
initely urban. Exeter, a sparsely settled in- 
land town, and Westerly, a more thickly 
populated coastal town, have many urban 
characteristics. Many families came to 
Exeter and Westerly as a result of a decline 
in the textile industry. Some were at- 
tracted by a flourishing vecreation business. 
Over two-thirds of the families reported no 
cash income from farming. The bulletin, 
then, is a description of families whose 
urban interests are given expression in a 
rural setting. 


A study based on Census data of Popula- 
tion trends in New York State 1900 to 
19408 shows a steadily increasing popula- 
tion in each decade of the thirty year span, 
though the 1930-40 rate of increase declined 
markedly, dropping from 21.2 percent in 
1920-30 to 7.1 percent in 1930-40. Over the 
entire period, the population of New York 
increased at a faster rate than did that of 
the United States as a whole, but the 1930- 
40 rates are about the same (7.1 for New 
York State and 7.2 for the United States). 
The major portion of the population in- 
crease within the State took place about the 
large cities and predominantly in the metro- 
politan districts. Urban concentration has 


*W. A. Anderson, Population trends in 
New York State 1900 to 1940. Cornell Univ. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 786. 71 pp. Ithaca, 
Nov., 1942. 


continued, though at a slowing rate, while 
the rural-nonfarm population has increased, 
especially around the cities. After a number 
of decades of constant decline, the 1930-40 
decade saw a small increase in the farm 
population, mainly in the suburbs of the 
metropolitan districts. Since December 1941, 
rural residents have flocked to major cen- 
ters of war industries, somewhat depopu- 
lating the open country territory. 


Czech farmers in Oklahoma® is a study 
of the comparative stability of a group of 
Czech farmers and groups of native Amer- 
ican farmers in Lincoln County, Oklahoma. 
A stable farm group is defined as one in 
which a high percentage of individual mem- 
bers are able to operate as going concerns, 
to continue operations in times of depres- 
sion as well as prosperity, adapting farm 
practices, if necessary, to changing con- 
ditions. With similar physical and economic 
resources the differences in stability resulted 
from the human differences of the groups. 
The greater stability of the Czech farmers 
was due to group attitudes, techniques, 
ideas, and habits as well as to agricultural 
practices and social existence. Czechs culti- 
vate more cotton and more feed crops per 
farm, raise more livestock, maintain their 
farms in better condition, and equip them- 
selves more fully for home living on their 
farms than the native Americans in the 
groups studied. The social life of the Czechs 
is broader and their economic ties with the 
village are closer and stronger. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The fifth volume in the BAE series of 
rural life studies!® gives a cultural history 
of a prosperous corn belt community and a 
description of its present culture. The Irwin 
community was chosen to represent those 
midway between the extremes of stability 


* Russell Wilford Lynch, Czech farmers 
in Oklahoma. Okla. Agr. and Mech. College 
Bul. Vol. 39, No. 13, 119 pp. Stillwater, 
June, 1942. 

* Edward O. Moe and Carl C. Taylor, 
Culture of a contemporary rural community 
Irwin, Iowa. 93 Pp. Rural Life Studies 5, 


. Econ. S. Dept. Agr., Wash- 
. C., Dec., 1942. 
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or instability. The authors give the his- 
torical background of the community, the 
changes in the population composition, the 
land use patterns, the social organization 
of the community and its place in the larger 
world as the people see it. The development 
of commercialization and the effects of 
pressures from the outside world are de- 
scribed in terms of their influence on the 
social organization and the behavior pat- 
terns of the people. During its sixty years 
of history the composition of its population 
has changed, emphasis has shifted from 
cereal crops to livestock, commercialization 
has developed and farming has been mech- 
anized. The channeling of these new ele- 
ments through strong but flexible social in- 
stitutions and the strong economic base 
cushioned the shock of their introduction. 
This is perhaps the basis of the solid pro- 
gressive character of the corn belt agri- 
culture. 


Civilian organization for total war, Cal- 
houn County, Arkansas!1 was studied in 
order to throw light on (1) extent to which 
specified war programs were known, (2) 
extent of participation in specified war pro- 
grams, (3) principal sources of information 
on specified war programs, and (4) the 
chief sources from which farm families 
would expect to. get additional information 
about these programs. The results of the 
study reveal: “(1) The most widely known 
war programs among farm people in Cal- 
houn County are those dealing with salvage 
(with the exception of fats salvage), ration- 
ing, and food production. The less widely 
known are primarily educational in nature, 
such as nutrition, inflation and price con- 
trol, and parity prices, but also include the 
U.S.0. and fats salvage programs. (2) 
Farm people participated most in the sal- 
vage programs (with the exception of fats 
salvage) and the food production program; 
they participated least in the U.S.O. fund 
drive, fats salvage, and relating to War 





“T. G. Standing and T. Wilson Long- 
more, Civilian organization for total war, 
Calhoun County, Arkansas. 36 pp. Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Little Rock, 
April, 1943. 


Bonds and Stamps drives. (3) The prin- 
cipal sources of information of farm people 
in Calhoun County concerning war pro- 
grams are 1) the radio, 2) the newspaper, 
3) the county and home agents, 4) the FSA 
supervisors, and 5) the AAA committee- 
men. (4) Farm families would try to get 
additional needed information on war pro- 
grams principally from 1) the County Agri- 
cultural Extension Service Office, 2) the 
AAA office and 3) the FSA office. (5) Most 
of the wartime programs were activated by 
previously existing peacetime organizations. 
(6) Organizations which came into being 
directly as a result of the war are primarily 
concerned with coordinating existing 
agencies or with administering wartime 
controls over materials, equipment and man- 
power. (7) Experience has been a good 
teacher; in the process of adjustment all 
groups have become more unified and more 
concerned with the basic problem of: ‘What 
can be done to help win the war?’ (8) There 
is a growing recognition of the need for 
clearing all county-wide wartime programs 
through some small coordinating committee 
or council. It is possible that the Civilian 
Defense Council could perform the func- 
tion effectively since it has no special action 
program of its own and includes both farm- 
ers and townspeople in its voluntary lead- 
ership.” 


Intensive studies of the effectiveness with 
which the nutrition committees organized 
to use the face-to-face method in handling 
the Share-the-meat campaign!2 were con- 
ducted in Missouri, South Carolina, and 
Rhode Island. These studies found that: 
(1) Families generally had a good under- 
standing of the what and why of the cam- 
paign. Urban families were better informed 


“Ronald B. Almack and Ruth McCam- 
mon, Report on the share the meat cam- 
paign in Missouri. 15 pp. Olen Leonard and 
Myra Reagon, The share the meat campaign 
in South Carolina. 18 pp. Walter C. Mc- 
Kain, The share the meat program in Rhode 
Island. 37 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. and Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, Milwaukee, Wis., Atlanta, 
Ga., and Upper Darby, Penn., March, 1943 
respectively. 
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than were the rural families. (2) The ma- 
jority of the families had heard of the Cam- 
paign from more than one source, but those 
who had been personally contacted stated 
that the explanations given them by block 
or neighborhood leaders together with the 
leave-at-homes were the most informative. 
These helped them to grasp the significance 
of the program and to see the part each 
person had to play, something other sources 
didn’t do. (3) In general, the personal con- 
tacts in the urban areas were made by 
block leaders, salvage leaders and air raid 
wardens. In the cities where the block- 
leader plan of organization was well estab- 
lished the block leaders contacted as high as 
80 percent of the families. Where salvage 
leaders and other contact methods were 
used coverage fell to as low as 10 percent. 
Many cities did not have their block leaders 
organized in time to conduct the campaign. 
(4) The Share-the-meat campaign was pro- 
moted in rural areas by several different 
methods. Personal visits were made by 
neighborhood leaders, community leaders, 
and by Home Demonstration Club leaders. 
In addition to personal contact of the lead- 
ers many rural areas were covered through 
group meetings. (5) There is a need for 
maximum flexibility in methods of organiza- 
tion in both rural and urban areas. (6) 
Most families were interested in attending 
food demonstrations. This interest was 
greatest among the families who had been 
contacted by block and neighborhood lead- 
ers. (7) Although coverage was far from 
complete the results indicate that the face- 
to-face method was of value in promoting 
the campaign. 


LAND TENURE 


The control of range lands for collective 
tenure or group action is not new. But in 
the Northern Great Plains it has developed 
most rapidly in recent years. Cooperative 
grazing districts, Soil Conservation Service 
districts and advisory boards in Taylor 
grazing districts and the national forests 
are the best known illustration. Two major 
types of collective devices can be disting- 
uished. In one, the initiative for promotion, 
organization, and control rests in local 
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hands. In the other, local participation is 
largely of an advisory character and the 
final decision regarding policy rests in the 
hands of public agencies. A recent report, 
Collective tenure in grazing land in Mon- 
tana!’ describes some common forms of col- 
lective tenure and some of the problems 
facing the collective tenure movement as 
they relate to organization, stabilizing 
tenure, allocation of grazing privileges and 
finance. 


LEVELS OF LIVING 


Rural family spending and saving in 
wartimel4 reports on a survey of expendi- 
tures and savings of rural families and 
single consumers at different income levels 
during 1941 and the first quarter of 1942. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics made a 
parallel study of urban consumers. In many 
respects the data are comparable to those 
of the consumer purchasers study of 1935 
and 1936. Although agricultural production 
was approaching all-time high levels and 
the ratio of prices received to prices paid 
by farmers was approaching parity, one- 
half of the farm families reported $750 or 
less in net money income. Even if the value 
of goods produced and consumed at home 
is added the median income rises to only 
$1280. The report describes briefly the scope 
of the study, the sampling procedure and 
the nature of the data obtained; 52 tables 
present the detailed findings. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Social heritage as a factor in college 
achievement'5 is the subject of a study of 
students at Washington State College. The 
rural-farm, rural-nonfarm, and urban ele- 


*G. H. Craig and Charles W. Loomer, 
Collective tenure on grazing land in Mon- 
tana, Mont. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 406, 59 
pp. Bozeman, Feb., 1943. 

“U. S. Dept. Agr., Rural family spend- 
ing and saving in wartime. 163 pp. Misc. 


Pub. 520, Washington, D. C. June, 1943. 


* Raymond W. Hatch and Paul H. Land- 
is, Social heritage as a factor in college 
achievement. Research Studies of the State 
College of Washington. Vol. X No. 4, pp. 
215-272, Pullman, Wash., Dec., 1942. 
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ments contribute about a normal ratio to 
the State College student population, but 
marked differences in ability and perform- 
ance of these groups were observed. Both 
rural groups are more highly selected in 
terms of having attained a high rank in 
their high school graduating classes, but 
the urban students in spite of an average 
lower rank in their high school classes do 
much better on the college psychological 
test than the other groups, the farm group 
ranking lowest. In terms of actual college 
performance no significant differences are 
found in the total grade-point averages of 
rural and urban groups. When persistence 
is introduced as a measure of college suc- 
cess, the rural-farm students achieve sig- 
nificantly greater success than do urban 
students. Proportionately fewer rural-farm 
students drop out during the first college 
year, and a larger proportion persist to 
graduation. The effective intelligence of 
rural students, as measured by their ability 
to make satisfactory scholastic adjustments, 
is apparently as high as that of urban stu- 
dents. This would seem to be a more valid 
basis for drawing rural-urban comparisons 
than performance on a single psychological 
test. In the college situation the farm youth 
seems to have the advantage of somewhat 
earlier maturity. He less often participates 
in inter-collegiate athletics, is less often a 
member of a social fraternity or sorority, 
and has a lower social-participation score. 


Food rationing and morale1® describes 
five standards that a rationing program 
must meet if it is to foster morale in war- 
time. These are: (1) limit the special ad- 
vantages of certain groups arising from 
income, leisure time, or favored access to 
food production areas; (2) encourage ad- 
justment of food consumption to needs by 
special ration allowances or supplementary 
feeding projects; (3) insure variety and 
choice in diets; (4) insure the cooperation 
of gorcers; (5) be explained to the public 
until ignorance and suspicion are elim- 


*C. Arnold Anderson, Food rationing 
and morale. 40 pp. Pamphlet No. 4 in the 
Wartime Farm and Food Policy Ser., Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, 1943. 
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inated. A rationing program which fails to 
meet the standards outlined may actively 
undermine morale. As demonstrated by the 
experience of England, “a well understood 
and successful policy of food rationing is 
unmistakable evidence of national concern 
for the security and welfare of all.” The 
most serious lack in the American rationing 
system is the feebleness of its educational 
program, shown in the failure of the public 
to demand more rationing. 


Government payments to agriculture in 
Boone County, Nebraska!™ sought to de- 
termine the Government payments to farm 
families and the relationship between these 
payments and social and economic charac- 
teristics of the households. The study in- 
cluded all farm units and all farm operators 
in the county 1936-1939. Results were tabu- 
lated in terms of land classes as mapped by 
the planning committee and in relation to 
tenure status and size of farm unit. Ten 
different types of Government payments 
were included, and records of agencies sup- 
plied the data for the study. Records used 
did not include sufficient information about 
social and economic characteristics of the 
households to permit definite conclusions, 
but the findings strongly suggest the need 
for basic adjustments in educational, plan- 
ning and agricultural agency programs to 
alleviate as far as possible the peculiar 
farming hazards of the transition area. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Allred, C. E. and Luebke, B. H. Areal and 
functional consolidation of Tennessee 
Counties. Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Rur. 
Ser. Mono. 151. 39 pp., Knoxville, Apr. 
20, 1943. 


Ames Defense Council, Family Welfare and 
Child Care Committee. Working mothers 
and child care in Ames, Iowa. 33 pp. 
Ames, Iowa, Mar. 1943. 


* Anton H. Anderson, Government pay- 
ments to agriculture in Boone County, 
Nebraska 1936-39. 31 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. in cooperation with Boone 
County Land Use Planning Committee, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Feb., 1943. 
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Anderson, C. Arnold and Gross, Neal C. Can 
Iowa have better public library service? 
Iowa Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. P5Q. pp. 605- 
623. Ames, Jan. 1943. 

Christensen, Chris L. and others. Agricul- 
ture; teaching youth about the problems 
of the farmer and rural America. 52 pp. 
Problems in American Life, Unit No. 8. 
National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1942. 

Conner, M. C. and others. Farm adjustment 
opportunities in Greene County, Georgia. 
Ga. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 221. 74 pp. 
Experiment, Oct. 1942. 

Deming, W. Edwards. The elimination of 
unknown ages in the 1940 population 
census. 29 pp. Bur. of the Census, U. S. 
Dept. Commerce, Washington, D. C. Jan. 
1942. 

Eselum, Mary P. and Goldschmidt, Walter 
R. A study of the methods of mobilizing 
rural people for war emergencies, Sutter 
County, California. 21 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. U. S. Dept. Agr., Berkeley, Calif. 
Oct. 1942. 

Frank, Lawrence K. and Kiser, Louise K. 
Human conservation. The story of our 
wasted resources. 126 pp. National Re- 
sources Planning Board, Washington, 
D. C., Mar. 1943. 

Hauck, Joseph F. and Lee, Alvin T. M. 
Land subdivision in the New Jersey pines. 
N. J. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bul. 701. 52 pp. In 
cooperation with the Bur. Agr. Econ. 
U. S. Dept. Agr. New Brunswick, Nov. 
1942, 

Hollingsworth, Helen and Klem, Margaret 
C. Medical care and costs in relation to 
family income. A statistical source book. 
219 pp. Bur. Memo. No. 51 Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D. C. Mar. 1943. 


Hoyt, Elizabeth E. Freedom from want — 
a world goal. 31 pp. Public Affairs Com. 
mittee, Inc. New York, 1943. 

International Labour Office. The co-opera. 
tive movement in the Americas. 59 pp. 
Montreal, 1943. 

Moats, Ruby W. and MeWNeill, John M. 
Agricultural labor in the United States, 
July 1941-February 1948. 59 pp. Library 
List No. 4, U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, 
D. C. April, 1943. 

Motherwell, Hiram. Rebuilding Europe— 
after victory. 32 pp. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets No. 81, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc. New York, 1943. 

National Resources Planning Board. Na- 
tional Resources development report for 
1948. Part II Wartime planning for war 
and postwar. 78th Congress. Ist Session 
House Document No. 128, Part 2. Wash- 
ington, D. C. Jan. 1943. 

Schultz, Theodore W. Farm prices for food 
production. 43 pp. Pamphlet No. 2 in the 
Wartime Farm and Food Policy Ser. Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, 1943. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. The prep- 
aration of statistical tables. A handbook. 
39 pp. Washington, D. C. Revised Sept. 
1942. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Extension Service in co- 
operation with State Agricultural Col- 
leges. Highlights of the neighborhood 
leader conference. 8 pp. Ext. Serv. Cir. 
402, Washington, D. C. Mar. 1943. 

U. S. Dept. Comm. Bur. of the Census. 
Description of methods used in the con- 
struction of variation charts for the “cur- 
rent mortality analysis.” Vital Statistics 
Special Reports Vol. 17, No. 26. pp. 473- 
498. Washington, D. C. June 18, 1943. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
Edited by Howard W. Beers 


The Holy Earth. By L. H. Bailey. New 
York: The Christian Rural Fellowship, 
1943. Pp. 128, $0.25. Reprinted in co- 
operation with the author. 


This was the first of the Background 
Series of seven books which the author pub- 
lished in a little over a decade from 1915 to 
1927. This series forms a statement of Dr. 
Bailey’s mature philosophy of rural life, 
with thoughts on many other phases of 
modern life as byproducts. The whole series 
is too little known and should be reprinted 
entire in one volume. The one volume of 
verse, Wind and Weather, will be a sur- 
prise to some who have not known the 
author as a poet who voices the thoughts 
of the dirt farmer as well as those of the 
nature lover. Among the present flood of 
books and pamphlets on democracy there is 
nothing better than the fourth of this series, 
What is Democracy? published at the close 
of World War I, and the previous book, 
Universal Service, describes what he con- 
ceives to be the hope of democracy. Space 
does not permit further review of this re- 
markable series, but it is too little known 
by present students of rural life, as most 
of the volumes are out of print. 

The Christian Rural Fellowship, through 
the enterprise of its executive secretary 
John H. Reisner, has, therefore, done a 
great service to the cause of country life 
by reprinting The Holy Earth, the first and 
best-known of this series, and at a price 
which will give it a wide reading. An 
edition of 10,000 copies is practically ex- 
hausted and another printing is probable, 
which is an interesting commentary on the 
fact that when the book was first published 
twenty-five years ago it had a small sale 
and the edition was not sold out. So the seed 
sown at that time is coming into harvest. 


This is a spiritual book, even one of a 
certain mysticism, but a scientific mystic- 
ism. For, says the author, “Science but in- 
creases the mystery of the unknown and 


enlarges the boundaries of the spiritual 
vision.” 

The thesis of the book can hardly be put 
better than in the author’s own words from 
the last paragraph of his “Retrospect,” 
which forms a preface to the new edition: 


We did not make the earth. We have 
received it and its bounties. It is beyond 
us, so it is divine. We have inescapable 
responsibilities. It is our privilege so 
to comprehend the use of the earth as 
to develop a spiritual stature. When 
the epoch of mere exploitation of the 
earth shall have worn itself out, we 
shall realize the heritage that remains 
and enter new realms of satisfaction. 


This is the main theme of the book. To 
make any critique of it would be an im- 
pertinence. It is the message of one who is 
not only a poet and a major prophet of 
modern agriculture, but who has a practical 
grasp of current problems of public policy 
and administration: This is evidenced by 
the section on “The Democratic Basis of 
Agriculture,” in which he contrasts monop- 
oloy and bureaucracy and concludes that 
the latter is the more insidious and more 
dangerous. It expresses a philosophy which 
is fundamental to the whole modern con- 
servation movement, both of soil, forest, 
animal, plant and human life. Also, here 
and there throughout the book are scattered 
observations on human behavior represent- 
ing the ethics of what is involved in the 
doctrine of The Holy Earth. Thus he holds 
that a ten-course hotel dinner contributes 
nothing to human efficiency, but is a cere- 
mony. “Such laborious uselessness is quite 
immoral.” 

This is a deeply religious book, and be- 
cause it so combines religious perception 
with a practical philosophy of human be- 
havior and procedure, it is a book which 
should be required reading for every rural 
pastor, and for every rural educator. The 
former will find that it has a message for 
him, whatever his theology; and the latter 
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will miss some of the deepest meanings of 
rural education if he does not grasp its 
principles. It should be a part of the train- 
ing of every student of rural sociology, for 
it will ever be a classic in the literature of 
rural life. Libraries should stock up with 
sufficient copies while they are available. 

DWIGHT SANDERSON. 
Cornell University. 





Sociocultural Causality, Space, Time. By 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1943. Pp. ix + 246. 
$3.50. 

Stemming largely from his Social and 
Cultural Dynamics, this latest book by Pro- 
fessor Sorokin is concerned mainly with the 
basic referential principles of social science 
in general and of sociology in particular. 
Several of the author’s recent publications 
have been intended as popularizations, but 
this work, as the rather formidable title 
suggests, is a technical treatise in method- 
ology. For those social scientists who still 
labor under the misconception that levels of 
phenomena are essentially the same in all 
sciences, Sociocultural Causality, Space, 
Time is a vigorous and useful corrective. It 
contains an excessive amount of self-quota- 
tion, however, and those specialists who 
have followed Sorokin’s recent works rather 
closely may regret his tendency toward 
parthenogenesis. Although his adherents 
may wish that he had applied his critical 
acumen and creativeness to new tasks, in- 
terested persons who have not already 
assimilated his ideas will be aided by this 
clarification and pointing up of an import- 
ant perspective in contemporary sociology. 

The opening chapter of the book is en- 
titled a “Declaration of Independence of 
Sociology and the Social Sciences from the 
Natural Sciences,” the three following chap- 
ters are an exposition of sociocultural 
causality, space, and time, and the final 
chapter sets forth the referential principles 
of integralist sociology. To liberate “soci- 
ology and the social sciences from voluntary 
servitude to the natural sciences,” they 
“must have their own set of referential 
principles and their own peculiar methods 
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suited to the nature of the phenomena they 
deal with.” Blind imitation of the physica] 
sciences and crude quantitativism are ably 
and incisively criticized, and Sorokin’s pro. 
posal for a revolt against the sterility of 
the positivistic “natural-science sociology” 
is outlined. 

Lundberg, Dodd, and others of their 
school of thought are lambasted. Mistaken 
efforts on the part of social scientists to 
resort to pseudo-mathematics, and to reduce 
all inquiry to some form of measurement, 
even in the absence of so elementary a 
thing as a unit, are exposed. In utilizing his 
time-tried device of setting up his pins and 
then bowling them down, Sorokin scores a 
number of strikes against monistic inter- 
pretations of social causality and rigid con- 
ceptions of space and time. Diffuse theories 
of multiple causation are also eliminated. 
All of this is acceptable to many sociologists 
who will agree with the author that the 
“mechanical research of mediocre clerical 
manipulators” is to be deplored. 


From this point on, his argument elicits 
less agreement. That a satisfactory plan 
for constructive revision is contained in 
Sorokin’s own rather abstruse and mystic 
“integralist sociology” (an application of 
what in his Dynamics was termed the 
“logico-meaningful method”) is very doubt- 
ful. Merely because we do not as yet (and 
may never) understand very precisely the 
role of creative imagination, few modern 
scientists would hold with him that we 
ought to treat it as “a supersensory, super- 
rational, metalogic act of ‘intuition’ or 
‘mystic experience,’ representing a type of 
cognition ‘sui generis,’ profoundly different 
from sensory perception and the logical 
activity of reason.” 

Sorokin summarizes his positive con- 
ception as follows: “The integralist school 
of sociology embraces the valid parts of the 
purely empirical, singularistic and sense 
perceptional conceptions; of the purely 
rational, logical conceptions emphasizing 
rationality, logic, orderliness, and uniform- 
ity; and, finally, of the purely intuitive, 
mystic, metalogical conceptions of reality 
as the transcendental ‘City of God,’ 4 
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stressed by the ‘sociologies’ of the truth of 
faith. The integral sociocultural reality is 
obviously richer than any of these partial 
concepts.” If the searchers for truth are to 
be really scientific, according to the canons 
of the integralist school, here is their credo! 


LOGAN WILSON. 


University of Kentucky. 





Exploring Tomorrow’s Agriculture: Co- 
operative Group Farming—A Practical 
Program of Rural Rehabilitation. By 
Joseph W. Eaton. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. Pp. 255. $2.75. 


This is a valuable book. It comes to hand 
at a time when our agriculture is in a 
period of transition—at a time, in other 
words, when it is essential that it be not 
allowed simply to drift, but be reasonably 
directed, if the end results of the change 
are to be good. There is not a little in this 
volume that should be helpful in providing 
the direction needed. 

The second title, “Cooperative Group 
Farming—A Practical Program of Rural 
Rehabilitation,” much more pointedly indi- 
cates the content of the volume than does 
the first, namely, “Exploring Tomorrow’s 
Agriculture.” The volume is divided into 
three major parts: the first, dealing with 
“The Theory of Cooperative Group Farm- 
ing as a Method of Rural Rehabilitation”; 
the second, telling in detail the story of 
“The Cooperative Corporation Farms of the 
Farm Security Administration”; the third, 
describing “Other Cooperative Farm 
Groups.” 

Perhaps outstanding among the items 
giving attention in the first part are: ten 
criteria of rural rehabilitation; three sur- 
mountable obstacles to rural rehabilitation; 
a comparison of the large-scale and family- 
type pattern of farming. Regarding the 
last-mentioned item the author concludes: 
“When all is considered, we still do not 
have enough conclusive evidence to make a 
definite judgment as to the merits of the 
two types of farm organization. But we do 
know one fact. American farms are grow- 
ing larger.” He adds, regarding what he 
alls “the tide toward ever larger and more 
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commercialized types of farming in many 
regions”: At present, while we are still in 
the middle of this trend, both large and 
small farms co-exist. Many well-trained and 
industrious family farmers are still making 
a fair living and may do so for a time, just 
as independent grocery or hardware stores 
are surviving despite the competition from 
chain stores. But for better or for worse, 
an agricultural industrialization may be in 
store for us.” 

In describing, in the second part of the 
volume, the twenty-seven cooperative cor- 
poration farms established by the Farm 
Security Administration between the years 
1937 and 1942, special short chapters are 
devoted to the following topics among 
others: physical layout; objectives and phi- 
losophy; membership selection and turn- 
over? legal organization; management; cost 
of establishment; rent and subsidization; 
business success. The weaknesses and 
strengths, the successes and the failures of 
these FSA units are all brought out into 
the open. Among the successes noted by the 
author are the following: the member’s 
material well-being has been bettered; the 
asocial effects of mechanization have not 
operated on cooperative corporation farms; 
there has been efficient production; habits 
of rugged isolation, characteristic of Amer- 
ican farmers, are being broken down. 
Among the signs of weakness noted by him 
are these: “There are noticeable adminis- 
trative difficulties on many projects, espe- 
cially friction between FSA officials and 
the renters. Many of the latter look upon 
their membership as a ‘government job’ and 
make little or no effort to transform their 
associations into genuine cooperatives. They 
often withdraw to take other farm-labor 
jobs which seem less promising, indicating 
that they do not understand the potential 
advantages of being members of a coopera- 
tive corporation. The layout and the farm 
plan of several projects is far from ideal. 
The cost of establishment has been high, 
and we have no proof that it was consider- 
ably lower than the cost of establishing 
family-type units. Many associations still 
require a subsidy and operate at a loss.” 
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In the last section of the volume, dealing 
with non-governmental resettlement pro- 
jects, the author describes three privately 
organized and administered cooperative 
ventures, a number of religio-utopian group- 
farms of the United States and several 
group-farms in other countries. Like the 
FSA units, these non-governmental pro- 
jects have also proved themselves important 
laboratories for testing the relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of large-scale 
versus small-scale, and cooperative versus 
non-cooperative operations. 

There is an interesting statement in the 
foreword by M. L. Wilson. It reads: “We 
must recognize that cooperative group 
farming is entirely foreign to our custom 
and destined to fail unless there is some 
religious or ethical motive to draw people 
together.” Very true. And the religion that 
forms the basis of each venture will have to 
be something genuinely substantial. A “do- 
as-you-please religion” based on sheer in- 
dividualism will not permanently make of 
the individualist American farmer a being 
social enough for satisfactory cooperative 
farm-group life. 

EpGAR SCHMIEDLER. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. 





World Trade in Agricultural Products. By 
Henry C. Taylor and Anne Dewees 
Taylor. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. x + 286. $3.50. 


Well up on the agenda at the next peace 
conference will certainly appear the topic 
“World Trade in Agricultural Products.” In 
a book bearing such a title Dr. and Mrs. 
Taylor have provided not only a background 
of extremely interesting and valuable facts, 
but have interpreted the meaning of these 
facts in terms of national and international 
policies. Within a comparatively few pages 
they have incorporated an adequate amount 
of very readable textual material and forti- 
fied it with a surprisingly large number of 
charts, maps and statistical tables. 

The book (which is offered as “one con- 
tribution to the factual background needed 
for an appraisal of the problems that face 
the builders of a world social structure de- 
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signed to provide the conditions essential to 
the progress of civilization”), is indispens. 
able to an understanding of the “essentia] 
characteristics of world trade”; the “under. 
lying motives and far-reaching effects of 
national trade policies”; and the “relation. 
ships between standards of living and wide- 
spread controls that force agriculture, in. 
dustry and commerce into uneconomic 
channels.” 


The authors are peculiarly qualified for a 
task of such magnitude and kind and in its 
accomplishment have drawn heavily not 
only upon a rich and varied experience but 
upon rare and ordinarily unavailable source 
materials. 


After a concise but comprehensive Intro- 
duction there are chapters on Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Rubber, Tobacco, Coffee, Tea, Sugar, 
Wheat, Rice, Feed Grains, Meat and Live 
Animals, Fats and Oils. For each of these 
commodities or groups of commodities and 
for the major exporting and importing 
countries, there are shown by the use of 
charts, maps, and statistical tables the 
essential facts with respect to net trade and 
to trends in the volume of world imports 
and exports. The way in which national 
policies, imperial preferences and interna- 
tional agreements have influenced the ex- 
tent, character and direction of trade in 
each of these commodities and in the differ- 
ent countries is made very understandable 
in the accompanying text. A special chapter 
on Government Policies discusses the pro- 
lem from the point of view of some of the 
leading nations and calls attention to the 
mistakes which have been made and the 
efforts put forth to prevent them. A con- 
cluding chapter is devoted to a summary 
and comments and suggests an essential 
relationship between world trade in agri- 
cultural products, the causes of war and 
the conditions of peace. 

There is so much to commend the form, 
style and content of the volume that this 
reviewer finds it difficult either to pick out 
one section or feature more noteworthy than 
another or to find fault with a particular 
item. The amount of factual material con- 
tained in the book is almost unbelievable 
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and definitely fixes it as an indispensable 
reference. It provides also an admirable text 
in a field which has heretofore been sadly 
neglected and it offers to the policy-makers 
a thought-provoking treatise on one of the 
least understood and most abused of all 
economic policies. 

As the authors state (p. 266) “World 
trade in agricultural products threads its 
way through the entanglements built up by 
national legislation in response to pressure 
groups.” The results to date have not been 
any too favorable. As an alternative the 
authors suggest the creation of conditions 
under which each nation may develop along 
the lines of its own resources and abilities 
and unhampered by artificialities estab- 
lished for the benefit of special interests. 
They admit that this will take “time, 
patience and great skill” and will require 
“not only enlightened attitudes on the part 
of each nation but also a fundamental in- 
ternational understanding and genuine 
cooperative action on a world basis.” 

G. H. AULL. 
Clemson College. 





Balinese Character. A Photographic Analy- 
sis. By Gregory Bateson and Margaret 
Mead. Special Publications of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, v. II, Dec. 
7, 1942. Pp. xvi + 277. $3.75. 


Since the discussion of “ethos” in Sum- 
ner’s monumental Folkways, social sci- 
entists have been hard on the trail of that 
evanescent and intangible concept. That the 
summation of the traits of a society or of 
an individual has a transcendent character 
which informs the aggregate with order, 
and which constrains the apparent divers- 
ity within the rigid confines of a master- 
Plan, has been a common-place in social 
theory. It is perhaps only extreme atomistic 
behaviorists who would argue otherwise. 

But it has not been an easy task to pro- 
teed from this vague realization to the 
formulation of such criteria as would lend 
themselves to comparable work among a 
large body of scientists. The vigor of the 
concept, however, is tantalizingly evident 
In the work of functional anthropologists, 
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Gestalt psychologists, and historians, such 
as—among many others—Spengler, Koffka, 
Wertheimer, Benedict, and Mead. With 
what success they have accounted them- 
selves in this matter, the reader must judge 
for himself. 

It is to this problem as it presents itself 
in their Balinese materials that Drs. Bate- 
son and Mead direct their considerable tal- 
ents. Cognisant of the widespread feeling 
that her work, while stimulating and sug- 
gestive, rings too impressionistically on 
cautious ears, that her effects seem to be 
created rather by a brisk journalistic com- 
mentary on the passing primitive parade 
than by sound evidence, Dr. Mead, with 
Dr. Bateson as co-author has set out to 
present the Balinese “ethos” in unassailable 
objective form so that all may see for them- 
selves. The volume is at the same time a 
methodological illustration of how, in their 
judgment, the scientist must describe and 
analyze the culture-configuration as it ex- 
emplifies itself in the individual-Gestalt. 

The techniques employed to achieve this 
worthy end are twofold. First, several hun- 
dred photographs, from among their files 
of tens of thousands, are presented with 
both analytic and synthetic commentary. 
These photographs represent instances of 
the types of concrete behavioral evidence 
upon which the authors base their judg- 
ments. Second, the authors contribute their 
unique stylistic modes separately and con- 
jointly to the analysis. Dr. Mead’s contri- 
bution is impressionistic, dramatic, and 
synthetic in view, much as in her earlier 
works on child development; that of Dr. 
Bateson analytic and concrete. 

With this novel approach and presenta- 
tion, it is concluded that the Balinese char- 
acter is based upon fear, which constitutes 
both a value and a threat; that it is “cut off 
from inter-personal relations,” in a state 
of “dreamy-relaxed disassociation” similar 
to what in our own society is clinically re- 
garded as “schizoid”; that it is emotionally 
vulnerable; and that life for it is without 
climax. “Between the Death which is sym- 
bolized by the Witch’s claw and the grave- 
yard orgies, and the death which is sleep 
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into which one retires when frightened, life 
is a rhythmic, patterned unreality of pleas- 
ant, significant movement, centered in one’s 
own body to which all emotion long ago 
withdrew.” (p. 48) 

It will be difficult for the ordinary reader 
to evaluate the conclusions of the study for 
two reasons. Much of the language is sys- 
tematically vague and unnecessarily recon- 
dite; the volume would have gained much 
from simpler language. Secondly, in spite 
of the authors’ belief in the adequacy of 
photographic evidence, much more evidence 
would seem to be required. If one chose to 
question certain basic assumptions of the 
study, such as that adult behavior is di- 
rectly consequent upon, or a re-enactment 
of, infantile behavior—as many have done 
with respect to Freud’s similar notion—it 
would be apparent that the present mate- 
rials are not conclusive. 


It is further clear that despite the me- 
thodological emphasis, no formal criteria 
have been explicitly set forth which would 
enable us to see the grounds for the ethol- 
ogical interpretations. The difficulty is not 
stylistic, as they seem to feel, it is the 
fundamental lack of operational criteria 
for the determination of configurational 
types. The present reviewer regrets to say 
that, whatever else may have been accomp- 
lished by this study, it has not filled this 
central need of all “pattern,” “configura- 
tional,” “Gestalt,” or “ethological” theory. 
However profuse and excellent the field 
materials, the uneasy suspicion still remains 
that as regards “ethos” theory, we are still 
hardly further advanced than the simple 
statements that “the Japanese ethos is mil- 
itaristic”; “the Chinese ethos is pacifistic”; 
“the European kharma is commercial”; “the 
Zui is Appolonian.” 

While the very excellent photographs— 
which, incidentally, reach a new high in 
meaningful cultural photography—provide 
much visual evidence, they cannot be offered 
as proof. Photographs can illustrate and 
document an argument, but they cannot 
prove it. Perhaps continuous cinematog- 
raphy might do it, but still photographs can 
only say, in effect, “this is what I mean 
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when I say such-and-such.” The value of 
photography either as illustration or proof 
depends solely on the inherent strength of 
the argument itself. Still photographs cap- 
not be taken as the primary empirical data 
for verification of complex theoretical prob- 
lems. 

To say all this is not to belittle the gen- 
uine achievement of this enormously stimu. 
lating volume. The photography itself is 
inherently valuable. We learn much about 
the individual in Balinese culture, about 
the reciprocal inter-relations between cul- 
ture and the person. The forthright effort 
to grapple with intricate problems in con- 
figurational analysis, while certainly not 
uniformly successful, yields a net precipit- 
ate of gain for all social scientists. 

HERBERT PASSIN. 
Evanston, Illinois. 





Economics of Soil Conservation. By Arthur 
C. Bunce. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1943. Pp. xv + 227. $3.00. 


This book treats the subject of conserva- 
tion in a somewhat restricted manner. It is 
confined, as the title suggests, chiefly, al- 
though not solely, to the economics of land 
conservation. The procedure is from def- 
initions through an intricate economic 
analysis to the formulation of public pol- 
icies and action programs. The chapter on 
definitions is concerned with the nature of 
conservation, exploitation of land, capital, 
net income, rent, and other concepts usually 
encountered in a discussion of conserva- 
tion. The deck thus cleared for action, the 
author undertakes an economic analysis of 
production (chapters 2 to 5, inclusive), 
which he believes is essential to a correct 
understanding of the nature of conservation 
and the many problems associated with it. 
This analysis is followed by a discussion of 
problems of the individual and the main- 
tenance of soil fertility (chapters 6 and 7). 
There are four chapters (8 to 11, inclusive) 
dealing with the role and interest of society 
in conservation both under conditions of 
peace and war. As a logical conclusion, in 
the final chapter (12), the author under- 
takes the difficult task of formulating pub 
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lic policies and indicating the proper lines 
of action. 

The treatment is theoretical and analy- 
tical. There are few if any facts presented 
with respect to the conservation of our land 
resources or their exploitation. Much of the 
discussion does not deal with conservation 
per se but with abstractions, such as the 
efficiency and capacity of land or other 
factors of production; the elasticity of pro- 
duction and intensity of land use; the re- 
lationship of elasticity of production and in- 
tensity of land use to rent; intensive and 
extensive margins; the relation of price 
changes (in the abstract) to conservation. 

This type of treatment reflects the trend 
in modern economics, which is in fact an 
extension of the classical tradition, al- 
though this is often violently denied. True, 
the modern economist has abandoned, ap- 
parently, such fictions as perfect competi- 
tion because he knows that it does not exist, 
and actually did not exist even in days of 
the classical economist. Yet, the modern 
economist tends to indulge in lines of reas- 
oning, and to use methods of analysis which 
yield results of doubtful practical value. 
The fact is that in the conservation of our 
natural resources there are too many fac- 
tors, the effects of which are not subject to 
accurate evaluation. In view of this, it 
would appear that the most fruitful ap- 
proach to the problem of conservation lies 
not so much in a general or even a detailed 
abstract analysis as it does in studies of 
specific problems—problems that can be 
clearly described and which are not so com- 
plicated as to defy analysis. In this respect 
the Economics of Soil Conservation will not 
be of much help to those who are concerned 
with getting along with the conservation 
of our diminishing national resources. 

The modern approach to conservation, as 
exemplified in this book, is conditioned also 
by the idea that national resources are not 
& common heritage of the race. What justi- 
fication, for example, has any nation to say 
that the resources within its boundaries be- 
long solely to it, to be used as it sees fit, and 
to bar all other nations from participating 
in their use? It is not important to the dis- 
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cussion whether or not this idea is correct. 
The point is that the modern approach to 
conservation lacks depth and is projected 
on too narrow a base. This is true of 
Bunce’s book because of its emphasis on 
abstract economic analyses. 

These defects of Economics of Soil Con- 
servation become more obvious when the 
author attempts to formulate policies and 
action programs. This part of the book must 
be marked down as negative. It deals with 
the questions of the function of economic 
research and other equally innocuous al- 
though essential topics. This flows directly 
from the preceding treatment of the subject 
of conservation. Conservation is of sufficient 
importance to be dealt with in a broader 
and more realistic fashion, with an under- 
standing of what has been done and what 
still remains to be accomplished not only on 
a national but an international scale. It is 
only in this fashion that the conservation 
and maximum use of our national resources 
can be assured. 

It is a difficult task to evaluate properly 
this book. There is unquestionably a need 
for a book on this subject and to some 
extent Bunce’s book supplies this need. But 
the sophisticated reader will not be satis- 
fied with the treatment accorded the subject. 
It smacks too much of the classroom and 
modern volumes of abstraction. These un- 
questionably have their place but must be 
integrated with actual accomplishments if 
they are to be used most effectively. In spite 
of the defects in this book, students and 
workers in the field of conservation will find 
in it much that is useful and stimulating. 

G. W. FORSTER. 
North Carolina State College. 





Redirecting Farm Policy. By Theodore W. 
Schultz. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943. Pp. vii + 75. $1.00. 

Dr. Schultz made a fortunate choice in 
the title of his book as it stimulates think- 
ing on the subject of agricultural policy. 

The book itself is quite largely a criticism 

of past policies and especially of parity 

prices. Inasmuch as parity prices were in- 
stituted as “goals” during the depression of 
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the thirties and not as “directives” for a 
war-time economy, probably a page or two 
would have convinced most readers that the 
parity concept is less well suited to the ag- 
ricultural problems of the 1940’s than to 
those of the 1930’s, and that parity as 
applied has not been perfect at any time. 
Nearly half of the book, however, is de- 
voted to these points. 

The redirecting suggested by the author 
applies as much to social policy as to agri- 
cultural policy. He indicates that society 
has three fundamental stakes in agricul- 
ture: (1) a stake in production, the use of 
resources, (2) a stake in how farm people 
live, and (3) a stake in an equitable distri- 
bution of the food supply in such a way as 
to serve the general interest (pages 3-5). 

Two suggestions are offered for redirect- 
ing farm (and social) policy: First, that 
the government enlarge its policy of guar- 
anteeing prices to farmers, with the intent 
of obtaining the most advantageous use of 
farm resources. These “forward prices” 


would be announced sufficiently in advance 
of a production period to guide farmers in 


their production plans. Secondly, Schultz 
proposes that government aid be rendered 
to low income families on the basis of the 
size of the family. Benefits in kind rather 
than in cash are recommended. Details of 
administering a program designed to carry 
out these suggestions are not included. 
The goal of efficient use of farm re- 
sources will meet with general support even 
though some may not agree with the pro- 
posal of how to gain that objective. Dr. 
Schultz admits on page 10 that prices are 
less effective as directives in periods of de- 
flation and inflation than in periods of “no 
radical change in aggregate incomes.” In- 
effectiveness just at the time when direc- 
tives are most sorely needed surely is an 
objection to the proposal. Sociologists may 
agree with the suggestion of aid to large 
families but at least some economists will 
disagree in spite of the premium which war 
is placing upon a high birth rate. Dr. 
Schultz fails to recognize that it is large 
production per capita which permits a high 
standard of living rather than large total 
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production without regard to the number of 
people among whom the product must be 
distributed. 

In a period of rapid development in social 
planning Dr. Schultz wisely has limited his 
book to one segment of the subject, i.e. to 
prices, as goals and directives in the per. 
spective of long-time objectives. Rural soci- 
ologists and economists who are interested 
in agricultural policy will find it worth 
reading. 

DANA G. Carp. 
University of Kentucky. 





White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy. Final Report. Children’s 
Bureau Publication 272. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1942. Pp. 
392. $0.65. 


Sociologists, many of whom are now en- 
gaged in post-war planning, will be espe- 
cially interested in the recommendations (or 
goals for the future) of the White House 
Conference on Children in Democracy held 
in Washington, January 18 to 20, 1940. 
These recommendations were prepared by 
a committee, assisted by a technical re- 
search staff. 

There are 13 groups of recommendations 
as follows: (1) that democracy may best be 
acquired in childhood if the relationship 
among members of the family is of a demo- 
cratic quality, and that parent education 
should be extended as a useful means for 
helping to bring about this type of family 
life; (2) that every family have an oppor- 
tunity to earn an adequate income. Objec- 
tives in the economic life of the nation listed 
were: (a) improved and fuller use of the 
nation’s resources; (b) higher incomes for 
families of wage earners and low salaried 
clerical workers; (c) assured income to 
families of the unemployed; (d) higher in- 
comes for farm families—by adequate meas- 
ures for soil and forest conservation, meas- 
ures to raise agricultural prices, movement 
of farm families from poor to good soil 
areas, extension of agricultural credit, agri- 
cultural and home economics education, ex- 
pansion of cooperatives; (e) stronger and 
more extended community services to chil- 
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dren; (f) a fairer distribution of the costs 
of services. It was recommended further: 
73) that social security laws be broadened 
as to coverage and liberalized as to benefits 
provided; (4) that the federal government 
continue and expand its slum clearance and 
new housing program through federal loans 
and grants to local housing agencies with 
special attention to rural areas and with 
encouragement of housing cooperatives; (5) 
that preventive and curative health service 
and medical care be made available to the 
entire population, with special attention to 
care of mothers and new born babies, and 
with acceptance of the principle that every 
mother and child should get hospital care 
and the advice of specialists, if required. 
With respect to education, it was recom- 
mended: (6) that the federal government 
increase its grants to the states in order to 
reduce the present inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities among the states; that 
schools help students develop their individ- 
ual traits and abilities; that education be 
extended in both directions, to the 3 to 5 
year group and the 18 to 20 year group; 


that federal grants to the states for general 
public education should be available for 


school libraries. For recreation, it was 
urged: (7) that the development of recrea- 
tion and the constructive use of leisure be 
recognized as a public responsibility on a 
par with the responsibility for education 
and health; and that a non-governmental 
national commission be created to study 
leisure-time needs and the existing resources 
and to make recommendations for the de- 
velopment of recreation and informal edu- 
cation. It was recommended also: (8) that 
“religion be treated frankly, openly, and 
objectively as an important factor in per- 
sonal and social behavior.” A commission 
was suggested for studying our past expe- 
riences with religious education both in 
churches and the schools. From this it was 
thought that we might learn how religious 
training can best be related to the general 
educational program. The conference en- 
dorsed: (9) a minimum age of 16 years for 
all employment during school hours, or for 
work at any time in manufacturing or min- 
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ing industries, or with power machinery; 14 
years for employment outside of school 
hours; a minimum age of 18 or higher for 
employment in hazardous or injurious occu- 
pations and a 40 hour week up to 18 years. 
The tenth recommendation is as follows: 
“The standards set for the protection and 
care of children in America should apply to 
all children. The denial of opportunity to 
any on the grounds of race, citizenship, 
color, or creed is undemocratic and inimical 
to the welfare of all children. The confer- 
ence calls upon all citizens to work con- 
tinuously for the elimination of racial dis- 
crimination and prejudice in all their forms. 
This effort must be made in home and 
school, in law-making bodies, and in local, 
state, and national organizations, public 
and private, which serve children directly 
or indirectly.” Concluding recommendations 
were: (11) that social services be provided 
for children whose home conditions or in- 
dividual difficulties require special atten- 
tion; that the federal government enlarge 
its child welfare activities to make them 
more fully available in the states; that state 
welfare departments should provide leader- 
ship in developing state and local services 
for children and in improving standards of 
care; (12) that school and out-of-school 
youth be given better vocational prepara- 
tion, guidance and counseling; that there 
be more experiments in part-time work and 
part-time schooling; (13) that the federal 
government accept the responsibility for 
development of an inclusive plan for care of 
migrant families. 

The whole emphasis of the conference 
was thus on improving the situation of the 
underprivileged family. This was because 
improving the situation of the underpriv- 
ileged family is the best way to improve the 
situation of underprivileged children who 
come almost altogether from such families. 
Being reared in such families gives little 
opportunity for enjoying and appreciating 
the advantages of a democracy. 

Those who preach the doctrine of in- 
dividual initiative may see in the recom- 
mendations of this conference too many 
calling for government action. The confer- 
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ence, however, was convinced that govern- 
ment action is a consequence of our develop- 
ing civilization; that it promotes rather 
than retards democracy; that it is in con- 
formity with the requirement of efficient 
operation and not necessarily a step toward 
bureaucracy. With this, most sociologists 
will agree. 
DoroTHY DICKINS. 

Mississippi State College. 





The Standard of Living in 1860. By Edgar 
W. Martin. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 451. $4.50. 


The purpose of this book is to describe 
the level (not the standard as the title 
signifies) of living in the United States on 
the eve of the Civil War. Included in the 
discussion are food production and consump- 
tion, housing and household operation, cloth- 
ing and personal care, medical care and 
public health, transportation and communi- 
cation, education, leisure and recreation, 
and governmental and philanthropical con- 
tributions to the level of living. That the 
task attempted is a most difficult one should 
be readily apparent to all. Perhaps the 
greatest difficulty is the lack of dependable 
data concerning the more commonplace ele- 
ments in the levels of living of the common 
people of that time. While the written im- 
pressions of travelers (especially from Eng- 
land) and writings about the conspicuous 
consumption of the rich and the dire pov- 
erty of the poor are readily available, rel- 
atively little can be found which deals di- 
rectly with the levels of living of the urban 
laboring classes and typical farm families. 
By careful selection from a great body of 
indirectly and directly related primary and 
secondary source materials from many fields 
and by constructive use of imagination, 
Martin has partially overcome this diffi- 
culty. In fact he has given us a most con- 
vincing picture of the general level of living 
of our population in 1860. 

That his treatment of rural levels of 
living, exclusive of plantation and frontier 
groups, is not as complete as that for urban 
groups will be a source of disappointment 
to rural sociologists. Despite the fact that 


little is available on this phase of the sub- 
ject in secondary sources, a thorough search 
for additional data in the form of letters, 
diaries, rural newspapers, and_ similar 
sources should provide much more knowl- 
edge concerning this phase of the subject. 
Likewise, those who are interested in the 
quantitative aspects of the subject are 
doomed to disappointment since the descrip- 
tion is largely in nonquantitative terms, 
This is unavoidable, however, because quan- 
titative budgetary data on the period cov- 
ered is virtually nonexistent. Also, many 
critical readers will disagree with the value 
judgments that the author freely expresses 
such as: “The heavy indulgence in hard 
liquor, the thousands of saloons, indicate 
anything but a satisfying life” (p. 392); 
“One is sometimes tempted to believe that 
at the same time their standard of living 
was rising and the amount of their leisure 
increasing the Americans were becoming a 
less happy people” (p. 404). However, none 
will deny that he has expressed them openly 
without effort to disguise them as scientific 
truths. In fact, the book is written very 
honestly. Where the information is ques- 
tionable the author says so and why. Fur- 
thermore, it is written in the free and in- 
teresting style common to historians and 
uncommon to other social scientists. Despite 
its admitted weaknesses this study is a 
significant contribution to economic history 
and should prove valuable to students of 
levels of living. 
WILLIAM H. SEWELL. 

Oklahoma A. and M. College. 





Student Folkways and Spending at Indiana 
University, 1940-1941. By Mary M. 
Crawford. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1943. Pp. 271. $3.50. 


This study is an attempt to determine the 
patterns of student consumption at Indiana 
University, to see the variations among dif- 
ferent groups on the campus, and to dis- 
cover the social and economic factors re- 
sponsible for such variations. It is based on 
data covering the academic year 1940-1941, 
collected from a sample of 1275 unmarried 
undergraduate students. The data were col- 
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lected from students of the various 
pranches of the University in such a way 
as to insure representativeness and ade- 
quacy of the sample. 

Professor Crawford, in making this study, 
has broken the ground in a new research 
universe. This study is of interest to the 
social research student from two stand- 
points. In the first place, the author com- 
bines an analysis of 94 statistical tables 
with her own interpretations to present 
some of the folkways which affect student 
spending. Secondly, it provides a basis for 
comparison with student spending and the 
social and economic factors involved at other 
state universities. 

The analysis of student budgets offers a 
new sidelight to the field of consumer eco- 
nomics. With the student group of the na- 
tion spending at least half a billion dollars 
per year college expenditures are beginning 
to constitute a more significant part of the 
general problem of consumer spending. 

The technique of using estimates of 
spending has the advantage of making it 
possible to obtain information from a 


greater number of students than the collec- 
tion of detailed records would permit. In a 
check on the validity of the estimates the 
author found that the discrepancies between 
actual spending and estimates of expense 
were not so great as the discrepancies be- 


tween actual spending and _ itemized 
accounts. 

The median expenditure by 351 students 
from farms was 570 dollars for the regular 
two-semester year of 1940-41 at Indiana 
University. The median expenditure by 383 
students from cities was 750 dollars for the 
same period of time. The examination of 
the total annual expenditures by all stu- 
dents shows a wide range and indicates 
that while some students have no financial 
problems, others are faced with hardships 
and poverty. The latter group consists of 
those students who are determined to con- 
tinue in school regardless of their inability 
to eat regularly, to live in comfort, or to 
engage in social activities. 

A characteristic which gives this study 
Significance as a research product is its 
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very enlightening appendix. The first sec- 
tion is a carefully sifted description of the 
methods used in making the study. Statis- 
tical formulas as well as results from the 
application of the entire statistical method 
to the data are included in this section. The 
final section contains summary tables 
which include a great part of the numerical 
data collected from the replies to the 
questionnaires. 

The author feels that student spending 
is conditioned by the usages and traditions 
generally accepted and adhered to by mem- 
bers of individual campus groups. These 
folkways plus the relative homogeneity of 
student expenditures for such items as uni- 
versity fees serve to differentiate the stu- 
dent budget from budgets in general and 
make student spending a special problem in 
consumption. 

BARDIN NELSON. 
Louisiana State University. 





County Library Primer. By Mildred W. 
Sandoe. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1942. Pp. 222. $2.25. 


This book is indeed a primer for county 
librarians and for rural leaders who wish 
to extend library service to rural areas in 
a practical and efficient manner. It is based 
on actual study and experimentation in 
getting county libraries established in 
Ohio. In 1935 only seven counties in the 
state had county-wide service; in 1940 only 
23 out of the 88 counties were without some 
form of county service. Four factors are 
cited as responsible for this development: 
state aid; state library leadership; local 
cooperation on the part of library staffs in 
the counties, library boards, county budget 
commissions, and friends of the library; 
and the WPA state-wide library project. 
This is a real achievement when viewed 
against the fact that 72 percent of the 
rural people were without publicly sup- 
ported library service in the United States 
in 1940, a decrease from 88 percent in 1935. 

The start toward an expansion of county 
library service in Ohio was made in 1935; 
first, by providing for that biennium 
$100,000 of state-aid for library extension; 
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then the release for county library purposes 
of what is called the “intangibles tax,” a 
tax on personal property—incomes from 
stocks, bonds, and bank deposits; and 
finally, by an interpretation of the law to 
mean that libraries could give county ser- 
vice by bookmobiles, branches, and other 
means, using some of the proceeds from 
this tax. Then a state-wide survey was 
made, county by county, and on the facts 
gathered recommendations were made as 
to the best ways of giving service to rural 
people, the recommendations differing from 
county to county. Based on these surveys, in 
which local people participated, a five-year 
program of county library organization was 
carried out. 

From these five years of experience, the 
author has put together a practical guide 
for county library organization; but it is 
more than a guide, it is an interesting and 
valuable true story of how county libraries 
can be established. Included in the text are 
chapters on financing, in which it is force- 
fully stated that the one dollar minimum 
standard is utterly inadequate; and on pub- 
lic relations, in which the author points out 
that the very existence of public libraries 
depends on a good publicity program. The 
chapter on county boards, insisting that 
they must include trustees with county- 
wide interests, such as county school men, 
county agents and health authorities; and 
on county staffs, which emphasizes the need 
for a good, adequately paid administrator, 
who has intimate knowledge of rural as well 
as city people, one who is interested in rural 
living, and who has had training in rural 
sociology, is probably the best in the book. 
But the author goes further and gives in- 
formation on bookmobiles, their advantages 
and disadvantages, the kinds to secure and 
how to supply, staff and use them to the 
best advantage; and on the set-up and ad- 
ministration of branches, stations and ser- 
vice by mail. Then a chapter is devoted to 
county federation of library services, using 
several counties as examples of the ad- 
vantages of proper federation. The last 
chapter of the text is devoted to a discus- 


sion of detailed methods including record 
keeping. 

The section devoted to illustrative mate. 
rial should be very valuable to county li. 
brary leaders, for details not given in the 
first section can be found here, including 
diagrams and pictures and lists of recom. 
mended books for a county library. The 
rural sociologist might think the number of 
books on rural life to be too limited in this 
list. 

This is more than a librarian’s book; it 
should be in the library of every rural 
agency, organization and leader having con- 
cern for the improvement of rural life. 


University of Illinois. D. E. LINDSTROM. 





Social Research. By George A. Lundberg. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. xx + 426. $3.25. 

This second edition of a well-known work 
published nearly fifteen years ago consti- 
tutes a rather thorough revision of the orig- 
inal text. Chapters on Questionnaires and 
Sociometric Methods have been added and 
much new material has been included under 
the old chapter headings. The author states 
that “at least three-fourths of the present 
edition is entirely new” and that “Most of 
the references are to studies that have 
appeared during the last five years.” Pri- 
marily a text on practical problems of re- 
search, it is interestingly written, well or- 
ganized and is to be recommended either for 
the class room or to those who are engaged 
in actual research work. 

The book is scholarly throughout and 
skillfully brings together the best thinking 
on the subjects treated without being 
pedantic. The author shows a practical ap- 
preciation for the everyday problems of 
research, and thereby makes the book stimu- 
lating and useful as a research handbook. 
On the other hand, it is not lacking in 
appeal to the more theoretically minded who 
wish to probe further into the subjects dis- 
cussed. For the aid of the latter type of 
reader each chapter has a section on “Sug- 
gestions for Further Study” and at the 
back the book contains a valuable list of 
bibliographies on research methods. 
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Books on research vary greatly in the 
emphasis given to the various aspects of 
the subject. In this one, the author is to be 
congratulated on having struck a rather 
satisfactory balance in not emphasizing one 
subject at the expense of others. No attempt 
js made to deal specifically with statistical 
techniques except those which are alluded 
to incidentally. The first four chapters deal- 
ing with the general theory of research 
furnish, it seems to this reviewer, an in- 
dispensable background for the research 
worker. It is too often erroneously assumed 
that this type of information, including 
theory of research, experimental techniques, 
objective observation, terminology, classi- 
fication and general methods, is common 
knowledge to all research workers. Un- 
fortunately, it is not; and much time, effort 
and money are wasted by those who know 
a few specific techniques but who are not 
properly grounded in basic research prin- 
ciples. Anyone who digests carefully the 
contents of this book should get not only a 
sound basis in fundamental research objec- 
tives but a good knowledge of techniques as 
well. 

HAROLD HOFFSOMMER. 
Regional Land Tenure Research Project. 





The Latin American Republics: A History. 
By Dana Gardner Munro. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1942. Pp. ix + 650. $5.00. 

North American books about Latin Amer- 
ica fall into three classes; namely, accounts 
of hasty trips to some of the national cap- 
itals and perhaps a few popular resorts, the 
text books designed to acquaint college stu- 
dents with the elements of Latin America’s 
history and geography, and works of gen- 
uine scholarship which treat in the neces- 
sary detail one country, one phase of life, 
or one outstanding problem. Unfortunately, 
books of the first two classes are much more 
numerous than those of the third. Indeed, 
were it for the fact that now and then there 
appears a book such as Simpson’s The 
Ejido or McBride’s Chile: Land and People, 
one would be tempted to long for the “good 
old days” when such men as Prescott, Bur- 
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ton, Southey, and Humbolt were living and 
writing. 

This book falls into the second of the 
above classes. The impossible scope of the 
undertaking is evidenced by the publisher’s 
paragraph which reads as follows: “After 
a general description of the pre-Columbian 
Indian civilizations and the Spanish con- 
quest, the book considers different aspects 
of the Spanish colonial system, describes 
the war for independence, and examines 
the political problems which confronted 
Spanish America as a whole after inde- 
pendence. Having provided this background, 
the book then presents, in separate chapters, 
the history of each of the twenty Latin 
American nations since independence. The 
two concluding chapters consider the rela- 
tions today between Latin America and the 
United States and Pan-Americanism and 
the present world war.” 

There would be little point to a detailing 
of all the valid criticisms that might be 
leveled against this and similar works. One 
criticism that must be raised pertains to 
the maps. For example, the one of Brazil is 
marred by the antiquated boundaries used 
to separate the states, the author’s adher- 
ence to the outmoded spelling of Brazilian 
names, and the failure to keep up with 
changes in the names and locations of state 
capitals. In fact, judging by the map, one 
would be forced to conclude that two of 
Brazil’s states and Acre Territory were 
without capitals. 

Finally, the allocation of space in these 
books also deserves attention. This book con- 
tains some 600 pages of text. Of this 56 
pages are devoted to Brazil. Now Brazil 
occupies approximately one-half of South 
America and contains about one-half of the 
population of that southern continent. Being 
a colony of Portugal, its social and cultural 
evolution were considerably different from 
those of its Spanish speaking neighbors. 
The economic ties between Brazil and the 
United States are among the closest. Un- 
doubtedly our citizens need to be informed 
about our great neighbor. Yet the allocation 
of space and the subjects treated resulted 
in no mention of Brazil’s cotton. Nor did. 
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the presence of some 350,000 or 400,000 
persons of Japanese birth and descent in the 
single state of Sao Paulo cause even one 
sentence to be devoted to this subject. 

T. LYNN SMITH. 
Louisiana State University. 





John Sharp Williams: Planter-Statesman 
of the Deep South. By George Coleman 
Osborn. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 


University Press, 1943. Pp. 501. $4.00. 

This book is by a native of Mississippi 
who is head of the Social Science Depart- 
ment at Berry College in Georgia. It is 
about the life and times of an interesting 
southern personality who was a leader in 
our national Congress from the presidential 
days of Cleveland to those of Wilson. 

Osborn shows that John Sharp Williams, 
the planter-statesman from Mississippi, was 
very much influenced by his southern en- 
vironment and his combination of classical 
and legal training at the University of 
Virginia. He also records the various lead- 
ership traits and tactics which Williams 
exhibited as Democratic minority leader in 
the House of Representatives, and as Ad- 
ministration leader in the Senate. 

Relatively little is given about Williams, 
the planter; but much is given about Wil- 
liams, the Congressional leader of keen in- 
tellect, flashing wit and unusual debating 
ability who applied Jeffersonian philosophy 
to most national issues of his lifetime. All 
but four of the book’s nineteen chapters 
pertain to some phase of public life in which 
Williams played a part. The first two chap- 
ters deal with his ancestry and education; 
the last two with his family, friends and 
retirement. Following these is a critical 
essay on authorities. 

The book, in the main, is well written and 
carefully documented, with references to a 
wide range of source materials. It is a self- 
styled critical biography, and as such deals 
with the life of Williams rather objectively, 
showing all sides of his varied behavior pat- 
terns from excellence in debate to participa- 
tion in fisticuffs—on at least one occasion. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this book 
for sociologists is the picture it gives of 
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leadership traits and tactics, environmental 
influences, and the various social processes 
in the political universe of a southern Con. 
gressional leader. 

LELAND B. Tare, 


Virginia Tech. 





Southern Harvest. By Clare Leighton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, 
Pp. vii + 157. $3.50. 

It is a rare thing that an “outsider” much 
less a “furriner” can write tolerantly, un- 
derstandingly, and yet objectively of South. 
ern rural life. It has been done, of course, 
and is being done more frequently. This 
book by Clare Leighton, a well known and 
talented Englishwoman now living in the 
South, is by far the finest and most recent 
example of artistic writing about the South- 
ern scene. Its artistry is amplified by the 
author’s own many beautiful wood engrav- 
ings. Anyone who has lived on a southern 
farm, in the mountains, or been a part of 
the Saturday afternoon crowds in rural 
towns will appreciate the authenticity of 
the illustrations as well as the human in- 
sight shown by the author in her potrayal 
of farm people and their agrarian culture. 

Southern Harvest, of course, is not in- 
tended to be a comprehensive sampling of 
southern rural life. Its fourteen subjects, 
do however, range far and wide in space 
and plot. The titles are suggestive: cotton, 
tobacco, corn shucking, hog killing, flood, 
sorghum, Saturday in the court house 
square, and so on. It is not a muckraking 
book, nor does it belong in the school of 
sordid and cynical realism. The author has 
no axe to grind, no theory to defend. She is 
trying neither to romanticize nor to cari- 
cature. She is not even trying to make the 
reader think—but many will think if they 
read leisurely and if they have a back- 
ground of rural experience and training in 
social science. The book is definitely stimu- 
lating. 

Two other things impressed me about the 
book. It reveals the cultural kinship be- 
tween English people and the people of 
America at a time when the two nations 
need more than ever to understand and 
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appreciate each other. Then, it is a convinc- 
ing witness for the enduring values of folk 
agrarianism as it yet exists in southern 
and other American rural communities. I 
must quote: 

“We ate peanut butter biscuits, and chin- 
quapins, and grapes from the vines in the 
garden patch, and as I followed his gaze I 
began to feel that I knew something of 
what was so wrong with the world. It is 
that we haven’t known how to cope with 
civilization, I decided. We’ve lost trace of 
the main pattern of living and have denied 
our instincts. And I looked around at my 
companion and saw that the content in his 
face was the result of self respect, and that 
this self respect came solely from the fact 
that he lived a normally creative life. Here 
was none of the thwarted, dulled look that 
we find upon the face of the assembly line 
worker. This uneducated mountain man had 
a live concern for growth and work and 
lived in harmony with his earth—We drank 
glass after glass of the newly made cider. 
... Civilization was not able to give him 
anything that he needed.”! (Pp. 111-112). 

C. HorRACE HAMILTON. 
North Carolina State College. 





Sociology: Principles and Problems. By 
Charles A. Ellwood. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co., 1943. Pp. 408. $1.80. 


In 1910 Professor Ellwood published a 
book called Sociology and Modern Social 
Problems. It was designed as an elementary 
text at the level of high school seniors and 
college freshmen, and was built around the 
notion that the student of sociology should 
begin with the concrete social facts with 
which he is already somewhat familiar and 
proceed from there. Following this notion, 
the book was built around the family as a 
typical social group and institution, and for 
supplementary purposes the student was 
urged to make factual studies of his family 
and neighborhood. This book was well re- 
ceived and widely used. It subsequently 
passed through several editions and must 
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have been profitable both to the author and 
those who studied it. 

The volume under review represents the 
latest revision of the book described above. 
The title is changed, the physical makeup 
is improved, and the volume of the text is 
increased although the number of pages is 
approximately the same. Still, it is essen- 
tially the same book, brought up to date, of 
course. The general order of chapters is 
the same and thirteen of them have titles 
identical with those of the 1924 edition. The 
earlier chapter on immigration and the 
Negro problem are now treated under the 
broader titles: The Intermingling of Peo- 
ples, and The Intermingling of Races. A 
new chapter called The Rural Problem is 
added. Useful questions for discussion 
accompany each chapter. 

In these days of fat introductory texts 
filled with illustrative materials for the in- 
troductory course in sociology, there may be 
something to be said for a compact, read- 
able text shorn of entertainment features. 
Certainly Professor Ellwood’s text has a 
distinguished record and while taken alone 
it scarcely provides sufficient material for a 
full semester course, it should continue to 
prove valuable for shorter courses and per- 
haps in longer courses when supplemented 
by additional materials. While specialists 
may find themselves in disagreement with 
particular statements involving their spe- 
cialities, it is the reviewer’s opinion that 
the general treatment is sound and, on the 
whole, ably presented. 

C. E. LIVELY. 
University of Missouri. 





Education Between Two Worlds. By Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1942. Pp. x + 303. $3.00. 

This book is one of the most stimulating 
of the year not only in education but in 
philosophy, democracy, political and social 
theory and current events. For the rural 
sociologist, who deals with rural education 
as an institution, the book is especially 
challenging. 

Must education be attached to some 
scheme of values so that intelligence and 
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intelligent human action can come into 
being and actually function? Is rural edu- 
cation still functioning within the frame- 
work of church dominated values, or is it 
also being transferred to the values of the 
small school board, the school district, the 
county school unit? Can and do these educa- 
tional units have a frame of reference? If 
not, what is education accomplishing other 
than the transmission of skills? Why do 
people allow their children to be educated 
by the state and then turn around and 
criticize government as an instrument, and 
how is this all related to intelligent de- 
mocracy in action? 

Such are the questions raised and par- 
tially answered by Meiklejohn. It would 
appear that education is truly in a state of 
transition, “between two worlds.” Is an in- 
telligent educational program also “power- 
less to be born’’? 

The author traces the development from 
Comenius through Locke, Matthew Arnold, 
Rousseau to John Dewey. In this section 
there is more of political and social theory 
than educational theory, but possibly that 
is also expressive of the transition. 

The problem of whether and how a 
teacher can serve two masters—the wish of 
the community and another higher or differ- 
ent cultural code—is very well presented 
and opens a field in which factual data and 
concrete illustrations are necessary. 

The book also raises the question of what 
is a pragmatist and what is an idealist and 
absolutist. Many would classify Meiklejohn 
as the latter. A reading of the book casts 
considerable doubt upon describing him as 
such, for he has a penetrating way of get- 
ting at the practical issues involved. 

In the narrow sense, the author can be 
accused of not finally presenting an educa- 
tional theory of his own. But the issue is 
approached from a broad standpoint of the 
role of education in society—in fact a 
changing society. With that in view, Meikle- 
john has succeeded in being concrete, in 
presenting an issue, and in giving direction 
to thought, research and action. 

The following quotation is a fitting close 
to this review. “Education is, and must be, 
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an activity carried on by a social group. It 
is initiation, into an existing ‘pattern of 
culture.’ And, as such, it depends upon the 
support and the authority of the group to 
which both the pattern and the pupil belong, 
But that means that we cannot teach world 
reasonableness unless there is a reasonable 
world. . . . There is a curiously vital con. 
nection between teaching and the truth. If 
we practice justice and freedom we can 
teach them. If we do not practice them our 
words are like ‘the crackling of thorns 
under a pot’.” 
CARL F. KRAENZEL. 

Montana State College. 





The Evolution of Social Classes. By John 
W. McConnell. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1942. Pp. xi 
+ 228. $3.50. 


This study brings together the data per- 
tinent to analysis of social classes from the 
comparison of two broad occupational 
groups in New Haven, the wage earners 
and the white collar workers. The data were 
obtained by the Unemployment Studies Di- 
vision of the Yale Institute of Human Re- 
lations in its 1931 and 1933 survey of 2,008 
families, a sample comprising every twen- 
tieth family in the active files of the New 
Haven Gas Light Company. 

This study was made on the premise that 
a social class can be studied and well under- 
stood in terms of three factors for which 
objective data are abundant—its function 
in the self-maintenance activity of the s0- 
ciety, its political relationship with other 
classes, and its culture. 

A social class is defined as “a group of 
persons united by the present or past per- 
formance of a function essential to the self- 
maintenance of the society—providing, how- 
ever, that the performance of the function 
gives to the group a set of life conditions, 
patterns of thought and action, a standard 
of living, and organizations common to the 
group” (p. 61). The occupational group is 
not a class until it has acquired a distinctive 
culture. 
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The first chapter surveys the social cleav- 
age in a selected group of primitive tribes 
to trace the origins of social stratification 
from “individual achievement upon which 
the community placed exceptional value, 
the possession of socially beneficial skills or 
spiritual powers, conquest, blood relation- 
ship, the possession and display of wealth” 
(p. 9). 

External influences in the formation of 
classes in historical civilizations include 
conquest as the major factor, with racial or 
cultural differences as supporting factors. 
Among the internal influences it is noted 
that “the dominant class monopolizes all 
the avenues to social position; but a new 
social need arises which the dominant class 
ignores. A less favored group seizes the 
opportunity, supplies the need, and eventu- 
ally rivals, merges with, or ousts the orig- 
inal class from supremacy” (p. 51). 

From the New Haven data the author 
concludes that as the foreign born and their 
children become more completely identified 
with the American life and class structure, 
wage earners will increasingly support col- 
lective economic action and develop a belief 
in government as a protector of class inter- 
ests and a provider of services; while white 
collar workers will believe that government 
should seek to preserve opportunity for in- 
dividual initiative but otherwise interfere 
as little as possible with human affairs. 

“In view of the fact that the gathering 
of the data and its analysis were carried on 
before the excellent works of Lloyd Warner, 
John Dollard, Allison Davis, George Lund- 
berg and others were published, the author 
has preferred to allow his conclusions to 
stand on their own merits as an addition to 
the exploratory work in this field rather 
than attempt any comparative analysis of 
the findings of these scholars with his own” 
(p. ix). Those primarily interested in rural 
society will want such comparative analysis 
to include equally valid data on the strati- 
fication of rural society as contrasted with 
kinship structure and factors of personal 
achievement in rural social organization. 

MERTON D. OYLER. 
Regional Land Tenure Research Project. 
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A Latin American Speaks. By Luis Quin- 
tanilla, The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1943. Pp. 268. $2.50. 


Luis Quintanilla, a well known Mexican 
professor and diplomat, provides an inter- 
esting picture of the development of rela- 
tions between the United States and the 
so-called Latin American countries through- 
out our history and presents his plan for 
future inter-American and world relation- 
ships. It is particularly good for us to see 
ourselves as the Latin-American sees us 
and to realize what such terms as Monroe 
Doctrine and Yankee Imperialism mean to 
him. Here Quintanilla does not pull his 
punches. 

The author also presents a brief but 
scholarly treatment of the philosophies un- 
derlying the various forms of government 
found in the world today. The reviewer 
feels, however, that the governments of the 
Latin American countries are misrepre- 
sented by the inference that, because of 
their democratic constitutions they are 
democratic. A constitution is one thing, the 
functioning of a government under it may 
be quite another, and, as one writer says, 
“There are three kinds of poetry in Latin 
America: lyrical, epical and constitutional.” 

Another fault of the presentation is the 
apparent worship of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
who with Sirhon Bolivar holds the center of 
the stage throughout the book. Whether or 
not such exalted position is warranted re- 
mains for time to reveal. 

NELLIE H. Loomis. 
Arlington, Va. 





Good Neighbours. By Walter Rose. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 
viii + 138. $2.75. 

Walter Rose, a village carpenter, here 
describes his native English village as it 
was over fifty years ago. The sixteen chap- 
ters are really brief essays, delicately done, 
on phases of village life of interest to both 
the sociologist and the agricultural histor- 
ian. Throughout the book one is conscious 
of social change, especially as it resulted 
from the Enclosure Act of 1830. The social 
stratification of the village from the crafts- 
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men down to the “rag, tag and bobtail” is 
also vividly set forth. Mr. Rose describes in 
detail the work of each of the village crafts. 

One chapter deals with “gnawing it out,” 
or the reluctance of the villagers to pay 
money for goods or services received. They 
preferred barter. A discussion of the sig- 
nificant role of the pig in village economy 
is likewise well done. Mr. Rose is such a 
keen observer of minute detail that he 
writes convincingly and authentically. The 
fact that the book is written in the first 
person and is subjective in parts impairs 
in no way the picture of the old English 
village community. Rather, it lends an 
added charm to the writing. The book is 
made even more attractive by etchings at 
the beginning and end of each chapter. 

IRWIN T. SANDERS. 

University of Kentucky. 





OTHER Books RECEIVED 


Social Security Yearbook: 1941. Federal 
Security Agency. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1942. Pp. iv + 
288. $0.70. 

Social Institutions in An Era of World Up- 
heaval. By Harry Elmer Barnes. New 
York: Prentice Hall, Inc. 1942. Pp. 
xviii + 927. $5.35. 

Jewish Population Studies. Jewish Social 
Studies Publication No. 3. Edited by 
Sophia M. Robison with the Assistance 
of Joshua Starr. New York: Confer- 
ence on Jewish Relations. 1943. Pp. 
xvi + 189. $3.50. 

Story of Our Land and People. (Revised 
Edition) By Glenn W. Moon. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company. 1942. 
Pp. 586. $1.92. 

A Surgeon’s Fight to Rebuild Men. The 
Autobiography of Dr. Fred H. Albee. 
Foreword by Lowell Thomas. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
1943. Pp. 349. $3.50. 

Rebels and Gentlemen. Philadelphia in the 
Age of Franklin. By Carl and Jessica 
Bridenbaugh. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock. 1942. Pp. xvii + 393. $3.50. 

The Y.M.C.A. in Small Communities. A 
Manual of Good Practice. By S. Ezra 
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McCulloh, G. S. Patton, E. R. Tomb and 
J. V. Root. New York: Association 
Press. 1943. Pp. 74. $0.60. 

The Single Woman. By Ruth Reed. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1942, 
Pp. xiv + 227. $2.00. 

Myth and Society in Attic Drama. By Alan 
M. G. Little. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1942. Pp. vii + 95. $1.50, 

Labor and the War. Labor Fact Book No. 6. 
By Labor Research Association. New 
York: International Publishers. 1943, 
Pp. 208. $2.00. 

Social Work Yearbook: 1943. Russell H. 
Kurtz, Editor. Seventh Issue. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1943. 
Pp. 764. $3.25. 

England’s Roads to Social Security. From 
the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the 
Beveridge Report of 1942. By Karl de 
Schweinitz. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 1943. Pp. x + 
281. $3.00. 

Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Re- 
public. Washington, D. C.: The Brook- 
ings Institution. 1943. Pp. xvi + 410. 
$4.00. 

Man and Resources in the Middle Rio 
Grande Valley. By Allan G. Harper, 
Andrew R. Cordova, Kalervo Oberg. 
Albuquerque, N. M.: University of New 
Mexico Press. 1943. Pp. viii + 156. 
$2.25. 

Understanding Our Neighbors. A Factual 
Study of America’s Major Race Prob- 
lem. Atlanta, Ga.: Commission on In- 
terracial Cooperation, Inc. 1943. Pp. 
41. $0.10. 

The Cooperative Movement in Latin Amer- 
ica: Its Significance in Hemisphere 
Solidarity. Inter-American Short Pa- 
pers, III. By A. Fabras Ribas (tr. 
from the Spanish by Ann Light. Intro- 
duction by Richard F. Behrendt.) Al- 
buquerque, N. M.: University of New 
Mexico Press. 1943. Pp. 62. $0.65. 

A Place on Earth. A Critical Appraisal of 
Subsistence Homesteads (processed). 
By Russell Lord and Paul H. John- 
stone. Washington, D. C.: Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Pp. viii + 202. 
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Levels of Integration in Biological and Free Negro Labor and Property Holding 
Social Systems. Biological Symposia, in Virginia 1830-1860. By Luther Porter 
Vol. VIII. Robert Redfield, Editor. Jackson. New York: D. Appleton-Cent- 
Lancaster, Penn.: The Jacques Cattell ury Company. 1942. Pp. xix + 270. 
Press. 1942. Pp. v + 240. $2.50. $3.75. 

Family Situations: An Introduction to the Child Development and Guidance in Rural 
Study of Child Behavior. By James Schools. By Ruth Strang and Latham 
H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll. Hatcher. New York: Harper and 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- Brothers. 1943. Pp. xv + 218. $2.50. 
vania Press. 1943. Pp. ix + 265. $3.00. 





NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Robert A. Polson 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY: Mississippi 
Valley Meeting of the Rural Sociological 
Society. On September 15th and 16th a 
meeting of the Rural Sociological Society 
was held at the Statler Hotel, St. Louis. 
The Farm Economic Association met at the 
same time and place. Section meetings were 
held on the following topics: Sociological 
Aspects of Rural Health, Extension Work 
in Rural Sociology, The Neighborhood as a 
Unit of Organization for the Promotion of 
State and Federal Programs, Rural Soci- 
ological Research in Wartime, and Rural 
Social Change in Wartime. In accordance 
with the results of the poll conducted last 
winter, the ballots collected in the fall of 
1942 were opened and the officers elected at 
that time were installed. The names of these 
new officers will be announced in the next 
issue of this journal. 

The Society has just completed arrange- 
ments with Louisiana State University 
Press to purchase all back copies of Rural 
Sociology. They are stored in care of C. 
Horace Hamilton at North Carolina State 
College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Anyone desiring 
back copies or volumes of the journal should 
write to the Managing Editor, C. Horace 
Hamilton. 


ALLIANCE FOR THE GUIDANCE OF RURAL 
YouTH: An institute on the post-war prob- 
lems of youth migration was held in Wash- 
ington, May 26 and 27, at the National Edu- 
cation Association headquarters. More than 
fifty federal and local agencies were repre- 
sented. The Institute was held under the 
sponsorship of the Alliance for the Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth whose president, Dr. 
Latham Hatcher, served as chairman, and 
Dr. Howard A. Dawson, National Educa- 
tion Association director of rural service, 
as vice-chairman. At a pre-institute lunch- 
eon presided over by Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, a group of individuals interested 
in the problems of rural youth guidance 


assembled the services of Washington 
agencies ministering to newcomers, par- 
ticularly young women. 

At its later sessions the Institute under. 
took (1) the gathering of information of 
immediate practical value for actual and 
prospective young war migrants; (2) de. 
vising ways of transmitting this informa- 
tion to youth who need it; (3) planning for 
the guidance and preparation of rural 
young people in their homes and communi- 
ties for making decisions and preparations 
involving migration; (4) developing plans 
for more effective service in the City of 
Washington to those who migrate to it; 
(5) post-war probabilities and guidance 
needs. 

A topical report of the material presented 
at the Institute is being compiled into a 
source book by Elaine Exton, formerly of 
the Office of War Information. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE CONFERENCES: 
Rural sociologists always participated in 
the annual conferences of the American 
Country Life Association. Many were dis- 
appointed that wartime restrictions pre 
vented adult conferences in 1941 and 1942 
Plans for carrying on the movement during 
the war so as to help in war efforts and to 
be ready for a renewal and expansion of 
country life activities after the war were 
consummated at a get-together at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, on June 9-10 of delegates 
of twenty-three national agricultural or 
ganizations or agencies. The call came from 
the Reassessment and Continuation Con- 
mittee, set up in the fall of 1942 by the 
Board of the American Country Life Asse 
ciation. Dr. Howard W. Beers of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky and Dr. Nat T. Frame 
of the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare participated at the request 
of President Lively of the Rural Sociolog- 
ical Society. Unanimous agreement wa 
reached to hold at Chicago in April, 1944, # 
comparable round-table conference of dele- 
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gates from country life organizations and 
agencies to discuss “Farm Life After the 
War.” The officers elected at Louisville: 
President, Dr. David E. Lindstrom, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Vice-President, Carroll 
P. Streeter, Farm Journal and Farmers 
Wife; Secretary, O. F. Hall, Purdue Uni- 
versity; Treasurer, C. M. Hanna, Louis- 
ville Theological Seminary. Mimeographed 
summaries of the statements, discussions 
and reports of the Louisville conference 
are available upon request to the Secretary. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY: After giving an 
intensive course in rural sociology to a 
group of Federal Security Agency and 
Extension Service employees during part 
of June, Professor Edmund deS. Brunner of 
Columbia spent the summer as assistant 
county agent in a Massachusetts county. 
His chief responsibilities were with the 
farm labor program and the neighborhood 
leaders. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY: Captain Joseph W. 
Geddes, former Extension assistant in the 
Department of Rural Sociology and son of 
Professor and Mrs. Joseph A. Geddes of 
Utah State Agricultural College, has been 
reported missing in action since May 21. 
Captain Geddes was pilot on a Liberator 
bomber assigned to the northern Australia 
sector. 

Sgt. Max V. Exner, former Rural Music 
Specialist in the Department, has recovered 
from injuries received in an accident on 
the African front. He has recently been 
assigned to an engineering headquarters 
unit in North Africa. 

The New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has recently released Bulletin 
186, Population Trends in New York State, 
1900 to 1940, by W. A. Anderson. The 
American Sociological Review for August 
published an article by Professor Anderson 
on “The Family and Individual Participa- 
tion,” 

The Rural Sociology Department at Cor- 
nell is conducting a research project on 
farm labor camps in New York State, their 
ganization and management. Mr. Irving 
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Spaulding and Miss Margaret Wilson are 
doing the field studies. 

Dr. M. E. John, Associate Professor of 
Rural Sociology at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, taught courses on Rural Sociology and 
The Family in the Cornell University Sum- 
mer School. All sociology courses during 
the summer had larger than usual enroll- 
ments. 


Foop DISTRIBUTION ADMINISTRATION: 
Howard R. Cottam, on leave from Pennsyl- 
vania State College, is regional chief of 
Program Analysis and Appraisal Division 
of the Food Distribution Administration in 
New York City. Mr. Arnold W. Green and 
Miss Jane Woolley are employed in this 
division as assistant agricultural economists. 
They are both assisting with a cooperative 
study on the effectiveness of the campaigns 
to prevent food waste at the consumer level. 
This is a cooperative study with the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Farm Popula- 
tion and Rural Welfare Division. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY: Dr. Irwin T. 
Sanders was on leave from the University 
during the summer of 1943 to work with the 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare on the preparation of a Handbook 
on Community Organization During War 
and Peace. Dr. Sanders has been promoted 
to the rank of Associate Professor of Soci- 
ology at the University. 

Dr. Logan Wilson, recently Head of Soci- 
ology at Tulane University, has accepted 
the Headship of Sociology of the University 
of Kentucky. With Dr. Wilson’s arrival the 
University will expand its program of 
teaching and research in Sociology cor- 
relatively with the development of Rural 
Sociology in the College of Agriculture. 

Miss Eugenia Johnson has been appointed 
Research Assistant in Rural Sociology. 

Miss Catherine Heflin comes to the Uni- 
versity from Franklin College, Indiana, as 
a Graduate Assistant in Rural Sociology. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY: Professor 
T. Lynn Smith, spent most of the year 1942 
in Brazil where he was employed by the 
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U. S. State Department, returned to the 
University for the 1943 spring semester. He 
spent the past summer in Washington writ- 
ing a report for the United States govern- 
ment. 

Professor E. H. Lott served as head of 
the Department of Sociology in the absence 
of Professor Smith. 

Dr. E. A. Schuler, who was with the 
Office of War Information during the spring 
semester, is now in Washington with the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. He plans 
to return to his duties at the University 
for the fall quarter. 

Professor Rudolf Heberle served as re- 
search consultant for a four-week period 
with the Institute for Training and Re- 
search in the Social Science at Vanderbilt 
University. 

Vernon J. Parenton, formerly an in- 
structor in this department, has been an 
Ensign in the United States Navy since the 
summer of 1942. 

Dean Fred C. Frey will teach a course in 
introductory sociology during the fall 
quarter. 

Dr. Roy E. Hyde has accepted a teaching 
and research position with the departments 
of sociology and rural sociology. 

Mr. Bardin H. Nelson has been appointed 
research assistant in the department of 
rural sociology. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI: Two new re- 
search bulletins have just been published 
by the Department of Rural Sociology. 
They are Bulletin 365, The Rural Health 
Facilities of Lewis County, Mo., by R. B. 
Almack, and Bulletin 369, Family Health 
Practices in Dallas County, Mo., by Iola 
Meier and C. E. Lively. 

Students of migration will be interested 
in a monograph by Noel Gist, C. T. Pihlblad 
and C. L. Gregory, entitled, Selective Fac- 
tors in Migration and Occupation: A Study 
of Social Selection in Rural Missouri. It is 
published in the University of Missouri 
Studies and sold at a price of $1.50. 


PaciFic SocioLocicAL Society: The 
Northern Division of the Pacific Sociological 
Society held a session in Salem, Oregon, 
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April 16. Dr. John C. Evans, Superintend. 
ent, Oregon State Mental Hospital, was the 
host for the luncheon. More than 40 people, 
including Governor Earl Snell of Oregon, 
administrators of State Institutions, and 
other state officials, attended. 

The theme for the luncheon meeting was 
“American Correctional Institutions jp 
Wartime.” Mr. David Lockwood, Director 
of the Washington State Department of 
Finance, Budget, and Business, acted as 
chairman. Mr. Richard A. McGee, Super. 
visor of Institutions in Mr. Lockwood’s de. 
partment, and President of the American 
Prison Association, spoke on “Washington 
Correctional Institutions in Wartime.” Dr. 
Coral W. Topping, sociologist, University 
of British Columbia and author of Canadian 
Penal Institutions, presented a paper on 
“Recent Trends in Canadian Penal Insti- 
tutions.” (This paper will be published soon 
in the Prison World edited by Mr. McGee.) 

President G. Herbert Smith of Willamette 
University was the host for the afternoon 
meeting held on the Willamette University 
campus. Dr. Norman S. Hayner of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, vice-president of the 
Pacific Sociological Society in charge of 
the Northern Division, presided. Dr. Elon 
H. Moore of the University of Oregon pre- 
sented a paper on “The Social Functions of 
War,” which was discussed by Dr. William 
C. Smith of Linfield College. The second 
paper, “Morale in the Shipbuilding Indus- 
try,” by Dr. Joseph Cohen of the University 
of Washington was criticized by Dr. Glenn 
A. Bakkum of Oregon State College. Both 
of these papers will be published in the 1942 
Proceedings of the Pacifie Sociological 
Society. 

The program ended with an evening dir- 
ner at which the sociologists had an in- 
formal discussion with Mr. Lockwood and 
Mr. McGee. 


UNIVERSITY OF SoutH Dakota: John 
Useem is now a Lieutenant in the U.S.N.R. 
He was commissioned as an officer in Mil 
itary Government and is now attached t 
the Columbia University School of Military 
Government in preparation for the task of 
administration in occupied countries. 
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STANFORD UNIVERSITY: Dr. Karl Brandt, 
economist and professor of agricultural 
economics in the Food Research Institute, 
Stanford University, was elected President 
of the Western Farm Economics Associa- 
tion for the year 1943-4 at their annual 
meeting. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: Staff 
members in military service are: Capt. 
W. W. Eure (Extension) and Capt. C. L. 
Folse (teaching). Eure is serving with the 
Q.M.C. at Camp Lee, Va., and Folse is an 
Infantry officer attached to the Air Corps 
at Bolling Field, D. C. 

Leland B. Tate has completed a study of 
“Lebanon: A Virginia Community,” which 
is available as Bulletin 352 of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. He is beginning 
research on Virginia health conditions and 
medical care. 

W. E. Garnett is completing summary 
projects dealing with rural youth and Vir- 
ginia communities. 

B. L. Hummel is in charge of the Exten- 
sion Division’s program for mobilizing Vic- 
tory Farm Volunteers from among the 
young people’s organizations of the state’s 
towns and cities. 

Allen D. Edwards, formerly of V.P.I., 
and now of Clemson College, has completed 
a manuscript on: “Virginia’s Rural Man- 
power,” a study of population pressure and 
potential sources of labor supply, which will 
be published soon as an Experiment Station 
Bulletin. The study was made in cooperation 
with the Virginia State Planning Board. 

John Newton Baker has transferred to 
V.P.I.’s English Department to handle sec- 
tions of a special class arranged for the 
soldiers stationed here. 

Of the eight persons who have received 
M.S. degrees in Rural Sociology at V.P.I. 
during the past five years, two are in war 
service, two are doing rural organization 
work in China, one is a social science 
teacher, one is a special graduate student; 
and two are principals of rural high 
schools. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN: George Hill, 
research man in the Department of Rural 
Sociology, is on leave in Washington, D. C., 
with the War Food Production Administra- 
tion. He is working on the importation of 
foreign agricultural workers. 

John Barton was made director of short 
courses for the College of Agriculture last 
fall. In addition to the regular farm short 
course, several short training sessions were 
held in which farm boys from the northern 
part of the state were trained and made 
ready for farm jobs on the larger farms in 
the southern part of the state. 

A. F. Wileden, extension specialist, is 
working practically full time with the 
neighborhood leader organization plan of 
the Extension Service. 

Martin Andersen, extension specialist in 
discussion, is now a lieutenant, junior grade, 
in the Navy, stationed at the Illinois Tech- 
nical Institute, Chicago. 

Therel Black, research assistant, is now 
in the service with the 326th Glider In- 
fantry, Army Air Base, Laramie, Wyo. 

Glen Taggart, research assistant, is com- 
pleting work for the Ph.D. degree. His 
thesis is on the culture of the Czechs in 
Wisconsin as compared with other nation- 
ality groups. 

Douglas Marshall, research assistant, is 
completing work for the Ph.D. degree. His 
thesis is on the Greendale resettlement 
project near Milwaukee. 

Miss Hsia Ti Yeh, Chinese student, is 
studying the Farm Security program and 
is conducting a special case study in Lang- 
lad County, Wisconsin. 

LeRoy Day is working toward a degree 
with a thesis on the social trends of the 
Baptist churches in Wisconsin. 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON: The pro- 
ceedings of the Pacific Sociological Society, 
1942, have just been published under the 
editorship of Carl F. Reuss as No. 1, Vol. 
XI, Research Studies of the State College 
of Washington. Abstracts and summaries 
of eleven papers prepared for the cancelled 
meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society 
last December are included in this volume. 
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U. S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE, OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION: T. Swann Handing, Senior 
Information Specialist, writes that the fol- 
lowing two releases will be of interest and 
are available to rural sociologists for the 


asking: (1) Structure, Functions, and Orig- 
ins of the Department of Agriculture and 
Its Constituent Agencies; and (2) Abridged 
Chronology of Agriculture’s Part in the 
War. 








Now is the time to send your news items for the December issue to 
ROBERT A. POLSON 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 








SERVICE MEN 


We would like to get the names and addresses of all rural sociologists 
who are now in the armed services. Send them to the secretary or to the 


managing editor at once. 








